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Preface 


There is little need to describe here the widespread concern within 
most organizations about the apathetic responses of their members to 
various action programs. The present issue traces through some of the 
causes of inadequate member participation and proposes a number of 
concrete suggestions for improvement. This vital topic is dealt with by the 
Citizens’ Social Science Research Council, a team of young sociologists, 
psychologists, economists, and writers whose major goal is to improve 
and aid democratic action groups in America. (See the more detailed 
description of this group at the end of the issue.) The analysis and sugges- 
tions presented here stem from their many experiences in action groups-— 
experiences that have been interpreted and integrated within a broad 
framework of sociological and personality theory. The result is a number 
of stimulating and testable hypotheses about the roots of inadequate par- 
ticipation and some practical techniques for participation therapy. 

The second number of Volume V, being prepared by the staff of the 
Commission on Community Interrelations, will summarize the use of com- 
munity self-surveys of discriminatory practices. It will compare several 
types of self-surveys, describe the use of a specific one, and discuss the 
problems and theories involved in this technique. The third number, 
edited by Dr. Max Hutt and Dr. Dan Miller, will integrate psychoanalytic 
and sociological theories of the process whereby social norms and values 
are taken over by individuals. It will also point up the applications of 
these theories in a number of problem areas. The final number is being 
prepared by a sub-committee of the S.P.S.S.I. Committee on Intergroup 
Relations. It will present specific examples of apparent inconsistencies in 
behavior and attitudes, and analyze these from different theoretical points 
of view. The purpose will be to increase our understanding of such incon- 
sistencies and suggest hypotheses for research in this area. 

I want to invite all of you to send in ideas for topics on which you 
think a number of the Journal is needed. The Executive Editorial Com- 
mittee and myself would also appreciate your re-reading the Statement of 
Purpose in our masthead and commenting upon the effectiveness of these 
numbers in meeting the goals given there. 


Haro_p KELLey, 
Acting General Editor 
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Introduction 


This issue presents some of the concepts which we have found useful 
in analyzing participation problems in democratic action groups. These 
new concepts and ways of thinking are in the early stages of their de- 
velopment and are only first-line approximations. Since much of the 
action literature on groups is ot the nature of “what to do” in specific 


situations, we have aimed at presenting ideas which lie behind these — 


“what to do” suggestions. 

The general emphasis running through the articles is the effect of 
cultural forces on the group. In the first three articles, we analyze the 
dynamics of functional participation and then go on to search out the 
social-psychological bases of two important subtypes of imperfect par- 
ticipation. With a number of cultural forces inhibiting the development 
of participation in democratic groups, new forms must be sought to foster 
participation while some old procedures must be changed or discarded. 
This process is not an easy one, and the final three articles attempt an 
exploratory statement of some approaches to this important problem 
facing democratic organizations. 
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HOW PARTICIPATION WORKS 
Burt ALpert and Patricia A. SMITH 


IN ANALYZING PARTICIPATION problems in various organizations, we have 
discovered that one of the chief problems lies in the misconceptions which 
members and leaders hold about the meaning and indices of effective 
participation. 

Probably the most deeply embedded and troublesome view is that if a 
group is “active,” that is, if many members are busy at some aspect of the 
group’s work, or if a “lot of things are getting done,” then the organization 
has a lot of participation. The yardstick of participation, then, is 
activity.’ 

Despite verbal disclaimers, participation is often regarded merely in a 
carrying-out sense, where decisions are made largely from above and plans 
of action and policy are thoroughly “worked out at the top level” while 
“lower” levels are used merely as manpower to carry them out. (“We want 


you to do this” is a not infrequent remark in a leader’s speech or writing). 


Where this limited role persists for any length of time, the individual is not _ 
participating. He is not an organic part of the group, but merely an agent 
of the group along with a number of other agents. Moreover, the requisite 
consequence of participation is missing: the individual does not grow and 
his activity is not a creative one. 

Individual man needs the group because alone he can neither under- 
stand nor solve his problems. True, his experience is unique; but his prob- 
lems are common and related to those of other individuals. If the indi- 
vidual interprets social problems—unemployment, inflation, health, recrea- 
tion—simply on the basis of his own personal experience, he cannot effec- 
tively solve them. Since the individual can only experience limited aspects 
of the problem, he needs the group to obtain the broader perspective essen- 
tial for recognizing and defining the problem. 

The experiments of Marjorie Shaw exemplify the benefits of group 
problem-solving as compared with individual solutions of complex, involved 
problems. She found that “groups seem assured of a much larger propor- 
tion of correct solutions than individuals do.’” In the first half of her 
experiment, only five correct solutions out of a possible sixty-three were 
turned in by individuals; there were eight correct solutions out of a pos- 
sible fifteen for the groups. 

The “individual-check,” where the proposer of a solution discovers his 
own error, is less reliable than the “group-check” where other members of 


*Gordon Allport is concerned with the same problem. See his chapter, “The 
psychology of participation,” in Human Factors in Management, Hoslett, S. D. (ed.). 
Parkville, Mo.: Park College Press, 1946, especially pp. 256-260. 

*Shaw, M. E. “A comparison of individuals and small groups in the rational 
solution of complex problems,” in Newcomb, T. M. and Hartley, E. L. (eds.) Readings 
in Social Psychology, New York: Holt, 1947, pp. 304-315. 
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the group uncover errors of the individuals proposing the suggestion. In 
addition to pooling a wide range of experiences and abilities, the individu- 
als stimulate one another, i.e., interchange and develop new ways of view- 
ing the problem, so that each single individual becomes more productive 
in the group. When the individual works independently, he is likely to 
neglect other approaches to the problem. The new solutions which result 
from the group stimulation are again checked by the group; so the end 
solution finally chosen by the group is the most satisfactory possible.* 


Definition, Discussion, Action 


To attain group ends, the problem must be defined, discussed, and 
worked through. Participation is necessary at every stage in order to pool 
the abilities of all the members. In the definition of the problem, the 
leader is often far removed from the grass roots level and is inclined to 
think in more general terms. Only through participation, the process of 
members’ expressing their feelings and understanding, can the problems of 
the group be accurately defined at this point. If reliance is placed upon 
the leader’s interpretation, it may be far ahead of what the members are 
now prepared to understand or it may neglect everyday aspects of the 
problem which the leader is unable to perceive but of which the rank-and- 
file is acutely aware. The leader can help give perspective to the individual 
problems of members, but the members’ participation is necessary to con- 
cretize the problem and to focus the problem so that it elicits member 
participation at later stages. 


In discussion of an issue which the group has decided to undertake 
(say, the reduction of intergroup tensions in a community), alternative 
plans or approaches (e.g., forum discussions in the high school, model 
interracial playgrounds, newspaper publicity campaigns) are probed and 
elaborated. 


In the working-through stage, genuine participation involves the con- 
stant use of initiative (not mechanical carrying-out of decisions made by 
the organization) and the adaptation, on the basis of sensitive response to 
the situation, of the most appropriate means. The basic participation 
element in the working-through stage involves the member’s fundamental 
interest in and understanding of the problem. Thus when he works through 
the problem in concrete action, he does not just do what he has been told; 
rather he will respond to the people and situations he meets in the action 


® Some of the other experimental evidence leads to opposing conclusions about the 
value of groups in problem-solving endeavors. But most of these experiments involve 
simple, almost mechanical, tasks where group check and interstimulation are extremely 
limited in application. The Shaw experiment and similar experiments have the merit 
of centering on problems which are like the complex, multi-phased problems which 
democratic action groups face, such as interracial tensions, social reform, community 
welfare, etc. These problems cannot be solved by simply filling in a key word. Cf. 
Murphy, G., Murphy, L. B., & Newcomb, T. M. Experimental Social Psychology, 
New York: Harper’s, 1937, p.734. 
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stage, modifying ideas to meet aspects of problem which cannot be detailed 
in advance. 

An extreme example of the divorce between planning activities and 
working them through is seen in the behavior of the bureaucrat. The 
bureaucrat, having no hand in organizing his activities, is often inefficient 
just because he mechanically applies precise rules in each case. This lack 
of involvement in the goals produces behavior which does everything ac- 
cording to the letter of the rules but not according to their essential spirit. 
No effort is made to examine each specific case with regard to the way it 
helps or hurts the organization.‘ 

The key position of the discussion stage in making the action stage 
effective is shown by the work of Bavelas, Radke, and Klisurich:' 
In an effort to persuade housewives to purchase little-used meat during 
the war, three groups of women were given attractive lectures and three 
others were led in a group discussion by Bavelas. The results were clear- 
cut: “A follow-up showed that only three per cent of the women who 
heard the lectures served one of the meats never served before, whereas 
after group decision thirty-two per cent served one of them.’”” In a group 
discussion, the individual not only becomes aware of the group standard 
but, in addition, feels that the decision is a part of his own experience and 
ego. He is therefore more involved in the action stage than if he feels 
the decision to be a product of a force above and outside of himself. 


Wuat Is ParTICIPATION? 


Each person has a certain frame of reference, a certain field structure, 
within which he selects and places his own experiences. The basic process 
present in the three stages of participation can be divided into two parts: 
analysis (destructuring) and synthesis (restructuring). Analysis involves 
breaking down the individual’s original integration of the situation in 
order to determine the essential elements not only of the situation but of 


‘his view of it. This process is the first essential condition in building a new 


field structure. It means taking the situation apart in order to put it to- 
gether again more functionally. Functional participation is defined as the 
process of destructu:ing and restructuring which is necessary in the defini- 
tion, discussion, and action stages of group interaction. It invariably in-- 
volves change and growth. Any other form of participation may be deemed 
defective. 

Each member has in some sense a problem which he hopes to solve 
through group action. Or, to put the situation differently, each member 


centers on aspects of a group problem which are important to him. These 


*Cf. Robert K. Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality” in Murray, 
H. A. & Kluckhohn, C. (eds.) Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, New York: 
Knopf, 1948, pp. 282-291. 
Cited by Kurt Lewin in Readings in Social Psychology, Newcomb, T. M., & 
Hartley, E. L. (eds.), New York: Holt, 1947, pp. 330-344. 
* Ibid. p. 335 . 
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important aspects differ for each individual since each has a different 
field structure, but in the process of analysis, the elements common to the 
individuals’ problems are selected out. In this period of destructuring the 
individual sees that his personal view of the problem is inadequate; his 
field is unstructured and a tension develops to restructure it. By recogniz- 
ing the common elements, the individual comes to recognize the issue as a 
group problem (synthesis) and this restructured field sets him at rest (al- 
though a tension still exists to complete the restructuring by working 
through the problem at the action level). 

A fine example of destructuring and restructuring occurred in the or- 
ganization of a tenants’ association in a large private housing project. 
One tenant had deficient plumbing and his private solution was to plead 
with the landlord to have it fixed; a second had deficient heating and his 
solution was to buy more blankets; a third wanted his apartment painted, 
but he didn’t know what to do about it. Each had an individual problem 
and each had his personal frame of reference or field structure toward it. 
When the tenants held their first meeting, each individual was able to de- 
fine his problem more clearly (definition stage); he began to see that 
others were in the same boat with him. He came to see that his 
own way of dealing with his problem was inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
But he still had no other way of doing anything about his problem; he 
still disliked bad plumbing or heating or painting. A tension developed to 
sharpen his vague field structure. After talking over and judging various 
possible solutions, someone suggested that all tenants should refrain from 
paying rent until the landlord satisfied all the complaints. This outlook 
was totally new; the individuals’ fields became restructured. A tenant no 
longer saw his problem as one of getting more blankets; he saw it as a 
group action involving withholding of rent. 

What happened was that after the problem was defined, participation 
at the discussion stage took the form of synthesizing suggestions offered 
from the experience of the various group members and deciding on a line 
of action. The destructuring process occurred as these ideas were being 
analyzed in order to separate the valuable from the ineffective. Restructur- 
ing involved the integration of the new suggestions into the new frame of 
references. The final integration differed from the tentative integrations 
during the discussion stage only in being sharper and more clearly defined. 

In this particular case, the withholding of rent appeared to be the most 
adequate decision on the basis of the landlord’s temperament, the tenants’ 
solidarity, the political situation, etc. An alternative suggestion, to write 
to the local congressman, was rejected because it was felt that he sympa- 
thized with landlords. In short, the interacting process of destructuring 
and restructuring enabled the tenants to hit upon the solution most ap- 
' propriate to their concrete situation. 


In the action stage of implementing its proposal, the group learned . 


that some tenants were reluctant to go along with the plan. A new 
plan was raised and the destructuring-restructuring cycle began again. In 
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the course of analysis, it was decided that a speech by a well-liked informal 
leader would reassure the uncertain tenants. The problem then was to get 
such a person and the process continued again. This process of 
perpetual problem-setting and problem-solving is the essence of functional 
participation. 


Tensions in Participation 


Tension results from analysis when old structures (such as the notion 
of pleading directly with the adamant landlord) must be given up as a pre- 
requisite to finding more functional ones (e.g., cooperative economic ac- 
tion). It is known that a feeling of incompleteness (lack of closure) in- 
duces tension in the individual. The gap between giving up old answers 
and finding new ones is a period of tension. The solution (restructuring or 
new view) resolves the tension.’ This tension-release cycle makes func- 
tional participation a continuous process, not an activity restricted to one 
aspect of a group’s problem. In sum, every hindrance leads to a tension 
demanding a change in the field structure directed toward a new, temporary 
equilibrium. 

The role of informality is especially important in the destructuring 
stage of the participation process. In this tension-creating stage the indi- 
vidual must for a time voluntarily leave himself without a frame of refer- 
ence in the area under consideration. He must be flexible enough to relin- 
quish modes of thinking and behavior which have formerly oriented him 
to problems and to leave himself in a fluid state, so that new hypotheses 
and behavior may be explored. In shedding his habitual views, the par- 
ticipant is putting himself in an insecure psychologically-vulnerable posi- 
tion. Whether this situation is prohibitively painful will depend upon 
his emotional relationships with the other people in the group. It is here 
that informality enters as the necessary underpinning for participation. ° 
Informal relations in the group provide emotional ties that ease the in- 


_ stability of the unstructured state which would otherwise be intolerable. 


A common example of the easing quality of informal relations is re- 
vealed in the criticism one gets from close friends. When sharp criticism 
comes from peripheral acquaintances, it is difficult to take. Critical re- 
marks from friends, which may be more damaging because more penetrat- 
ing, are made tolerable by the warmth of the friendship which one knows 
will continue despite the particular criticism. 


Interaction in Participation 


Unfortunately, essentials of effective participation described above do 


not seem to appear in most organizations. It may be worthwhile at this 


* Actually, some tension remains in the restructured situation for, among other 
reasons, there is a pressure to work out the problem in an actual situation. Working 
on the problem will invoke a new analysis and dissatisfaction with the old analysis. 
Since the concern is primarily with the process of destructuring, we neglect this 
other set of tensions. : 
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point to analyze two_elements which are frequently found to be lacking in 
group situations where there is inadequate participation. 

In the definition and discussion stages it is necessary to have inter- 
action between members. The process of destructuring and restructuring 
requires that each member critically view his own ideas, mull over the 
contradictory or different views of others, and change his ideas as new 
points become clear. In the example of the Tenants’ Association cited 
above, individuals gave up their pet ways of handling their problems 
as other members indicated the inadequacies of the proposed solutions. 
By responding to others’ analyses and solutions, individuals were able to 
change their views of the problem and gain a new understanding of what 
to do about their housing difficulties. 

The behavior we have found to be much more common in other groups 
—groups without interaction—is that of an individual accepting someone 
else’s idea if it coincides with his. When contrary notions are offered, they 
are ignored and if the member persists in his old orientation. The member 
tends to accept additions to his own contributions but not analyses of his 
ideas. Since I'ttle destructuring occurs, emergent ideas seldom develop. 
The change which does occur results from an arithmetical summation of 
the contributions of the members. The end-product consists of some frag- 
mentary information and isolated ideas which have been added to the old 
field; an integrated whole which could yield fresh insight and persective 
is still lacking. An exchange of ideas may have taken place; an interaction 
in which members change and grow has not. 

We have emphasized the need for destructuring at the discussion stage. 
But healthy discussion necessarily leads to productive action which should 
be conceived of as flexible adaptation of decisions to the specific situation. 
‘Lack of responsiveness to the specific situation is the second important 
sign of inadequate participation. 

Discussion generally attempts to deal with the broad, common aims 
of the group; productive discussion may provide a functional framework 
for action. It is practically impossible as well as unwise, however, to fill 
in every action detail theoretically. That can only occur in the “doing” 
stage when the specific modifications and changes of the discussion de- 
cisions are flexibly worked out. Participation at this stage requires a con- 
tinuous analysis of the points at which the discussion solutions are appli- 
cable. Where they are not, new solutions must be developed and the old 
ones changed or elaborated. Without genuine analysis at this stage it is 
impossible to provide the material necessary for producing new solutions at 
the next discussion. 

In the Tenants’ Association, the members began to canvass other ten- 
ants to get them to withhold their rent the next month. The members in- 
volved in this action work began to change their selling points in talking 
to the non-members. The original orientation developed in the discussion 
stage was to stress how effective the rent boycott could be. Finally some 
canvassers realized that they could be more successful by making a more 
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concerted effort to bolster the wavering tenants. This called for stressing 
more the limitations of the landlord’s retaliation instead of the effective- 
ness of the rent boycott. Without sensitively responding to the situation 
they faced (which meant analyzing it), the members would not have been 
able to develop a successful orientation. Unfortunately, such responsive- 
ness is atypical in most groups. 


FoRMALISTIC PARTICIPATION * 


Much of what passes as participation in organizations is a far cry from 
functional participation. The preceding discussion was concerned with 
what participation should be like. To move toward the goal of building 
functional participation, we must know more about what actually goes on 
in groups. Observation of group activities has led us to the belief that 


. the most important types of defective participation are formalistic and 


anarchic, 

Formalism flourishes among people who have a low tension tolerance. 
We have shown that the destructuring process produces tension which de- 
mands release. The formalist, in order to forestall tension arising from an 
unstructured situation, tries to keep his field structure always solid and in- 
tact. He needs a rule, structure, or precedent to guide his actions. Hence, 
dynamic participation, which demands destructuring and restructuring, is 
impossible for him. 

Formalist participation often resembles productive participation in 
form but not in content. The procedure followed by formalistic partici- 
pants is to resolve problems by utilizing organizational forms, rules, and 
structures which are not appropriate to the problem at hand. The visible 
earmarks of productive participation, discussion, and action appear, but 
they are bottled up by a rigid and therefore inappropriate use of forms. — 
Growth and change are inevitably absent since meaningful analysis is pre- 


_vented. How, specifically, does formalistic participation manifest itself in 


organizations? 

In routinization a form which was appropriate at one stage of an 
organization’s development is retained even though it has become dysfunc- 
tional under new circumstances. For example, one group in an eastern city 
started out as a discussion group. All the members were highly verbal and 
it was decided to elect a chairman who would prevent digressions and 
limit discussion to ten minutes. In time, the group changed, becoming 
more of an action group, and containing more inarticulate people as mem- 
bers; but the old procedures were scrupulously preserved. These old forms, 
once fairly effective, now stifle participation among the less articulate 

® The following analysis is based on an “ideal type” approach which concentrates 
on the focal points of each type and presents these points in abstraction as though 
they were completely representative of the pattern they attempt to describe. The at- 
tempt is to sharpen thereby the dynamic elements of the pattern. For some com- 


ments on the use of ideal types, see Talcott an, Structure of Social Action, 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1937. 
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members. Digressions are not a problem, but the chairman still acts as 
though they were. This routinization is closely related to an inability to 
respond spontaneously to a concrete situation as a whole. 

In formal elaboration.old devices are unimaginatively extended. Fre- 
quently the formalist abstracts the formal aspects of a situation and deals 
with that alone, ignoring all other dimensions. For example, during a mem- 
bership drive a community group established a goal of 100 new members. 
The drive netted only 50 new members. Instead of examining the methods 
used in the drive in an attempt to find why it failed, this group quickly 
decided to increase each member’s quota in the next drive on the supposi- 
tion that a proportionate increase in the quota-fulfillment would result. 
Here the form relied upon was the typical membership-drive quota-system. 
This form was not critically examined in the first place and, when new 
problems arose, it was simply extended to meet the new situation. 

Organization is necessary for a group, but the formalist frequently dis- 
torts this virtue by hedging everything with formalized organizational 
structure. A common formalistic error at the beginning of an organization 
is immediately to set up committees and sub-committees, to delegate 
specialized functions to certain people, etc. At this early stage of de- 
velopment, the effect is to hamper the developing informal spirit of cama- 
raderie among the members. These functional forms, inappropriately ap- 
plied, often dampen enthusiasm and dispel interest. 

Informality is an important functional organizational principle. The 
formalist aware of its effectiveness, often tries to use it. The result: 
artificial informality. Here we have the stereotype of the “glad hand” and 


the “cheery” hello of the salesman. One Negro who entered an interracial 


group which was made up mostly of white members was overwhelmed by 
friendliness and could not believe that people who knew him so little could 
like him so much. He was unconsciously placed on his guard by this artifi- 
cial informality and, consequently, failed to relate to the members of the 
group; thus, the original purpose of the “informality” was negated. 

In the action stage, the formalist is often found to overemphasize tiny 
details, to insist inappropriately on perfect accuracy, and to slice every 
large problem into a set of narrow, unrelated ones. This emphasis on details 
is often induced by fear of rejection or rebuke. Nothing but a very limited 
task can be accomplished without a flaw. Desiring the exactness in their 
own areas which will free them from reproach, formalists work on very 
limited tasks and lose sight of the relation of their own tasks to the total 
problem. Furthermore, they generally use the customary or traditional 
way of doing things, since they can always fall back on the authority of 
the past to defend themselves against attack. 


The Formalist Personality 


The preceding discussion centers on various examples of formalistic 
participation although the personality of the formalist is implicitly indi- 
cated. Let us develop this latter aspect so as to reveal more sharply the 
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causes of this unproductive activity. It is important first to note that 
most present group structures conduce toward formal participation. The 
result is that the formalist is given considerable reinforcement by an ex- 
ternal cultural variable. 

Formalistic participation is closely associated with the needs of a rigid, | 
compulsive personality. The formalist, of course, seldom reaches the 
pathological dimensions of the clinical compulsive. He simply has a cer- 
tain degree of anxiety which causes him to suppress emotion and which 
prevents him from flexibly changing his field structure. This behavior is 
a fairly typical “adjustment” in our culture, as will be shown in the next 
article. 

Compulsive persons see the emotional elements in the world as threat- 
ening. They fear emotion in themselves as well as in other people. To con- 
trol emotion they construct formal responses by which they arbitrarily 
wall in situations. These responses are not appropriate to the total situa- 
tion, since the compulsive cannot respond wholly to a situation requiring 
emotion. An unstructured situation induces anxiety because the new ele- 
ments in the situation call for some spontaneous emotional response. 

The analytic or destructuring stage of participation threatens the 
formalistic compulsive. He has no frustration tolerance for this unstruc- 


. tured period. In this stage, healthier people depend upon informal emo- 


tional ties; but the compulsive participant, unable to tolerate the openness 
of this period, forces a formal solution of problems before they are ade- 
quately defined. He searches for those formal aspects of the problem 
which he can control and avoids analyzing the specific situation to deter- 
mine the appropriate response. When he imitates more functional forms 
he applies them mechanically and inappropriately. The formalist is funda- 
mentally static; he cannot change and grow in the light of new situations 
and experiences and thus he fails to utilize his real abilities. 


ANARCHIC PARTICIPATION 


If formalistic participation can be summarized as “much intellect, little 
emotion,” anarchic participation may be summed up as “much emotion, 
little intellect.” 

Unlike the formalist, the anarchic has little difficulty in expressing 
and responding to emotion; he is, however, typically inadequate at 
analysis. He does not fear the tensions of unstructuredness which spring 
from analysis. His problem is twofold: (1) the lack of training and skill 
in intellectual processes, and (2) the lack of confidence in their use. 
Though he has the emotional soundness necessary for dynamic participa- 
tion, his inadequate destructuring limits his participation. 

In the preceding discussion, we were able to describe fairly typical 
organizational patterns which result from the formalist approach. It is 
much more difficult to point out similar anarchic patterns, because most 
organizations are patterned formalistically. In the first place, the anar-: 
chic tends to avoid organizations because of their rigid structuring. Second- 
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ly, the organizations that anarchics are in (e.g., trade unions) often copy 
formalist procedure in such a way that anarchics are submerged and sel- 
dom play an active role. 

The apathy in many unions is well known, but the contribution of 
formalism to this apathy is neglected. An interesting example of such a 
situation is found in a recent union meeting at which the Taft-Hartley law 
was discussed. One old-timer spoke from the floor, reviewing his 30 years 
in the union and indicating how his experiences illuminated the need for 
Taft-Hartley opposition. He was a warm, expressive man, but discursive 
in making his points. After he had finished, the chairman declared, “Well, 
let’s get back to business.” A member interrupted from the floor, “But 
this stuff is important!” The chairman’s reply, “We've got to stick to 
business,” aroused a great deal of resentment. The dissatisfaction with the 
inappropriate use of formal procedures was evident. 

In such ways, anarchics are led to play very subsidiary roles in or- 
ganizations or not to enter them at all. The particular problems of anar- 
chics have been widely neglected, although this large number of emotion- 
ally expressive people is potentially an importari source of members of 
democratic action groups. Our understanding of the anarchics’ difficulties 
is in a very preliminary state, and we present them chiefly to stimulate 
further work on these “forgotten men” of American groups. As we per- 
ceive it, the anarchic is especially inept at the definition and discussion 
stage of participation, a stage where verbal skill is required. The anar- 
chic finds it difficult to think about anything which he has not directly _ 
discerned with his senses. Consequently, he is limited in building any 
conception of the group goals, because he is not able to abstract relevant 
aspects of a problem and refit them into a new pattern. He may not 
maintain rigidly his original ideas, but he cannot analyze and fit new 
ideas into an integrated structure; hence real interaction and develop- 
ment of ideas does not occur. 

The anarchic is distrustful of analysis: he regards it as highly verbal, 
impersonal, and destructive. Moreover, the limitations of his own intellec- 
tual training tend to make him reject analysis (critical examination) as a 
possible means of fulfilling his needs. Finally, the fact that much analysis 
proceeds on a rather formal level, with little reference to concrete situa- 
tions that he is interested in and with a modicum of emotion (from which 
he might get enjoyment), further alienates the anarchic from playing an 
active role in the discussion stage. The anarchic can contribute his own 
specific knowledge and experiences to discussion but he cannot show their 
patterning and can only vaguely indicate their relation to others’ 
problems.’ 


* Although the worker—who can be seen as the anarchic prototype—is usually 
regarded in the factory as a “hand” with nothing to contribute beyond his specified 
routine, a number of cases reported in Golden and Ruttenberg’s Dynamics of Indus- 
trial Democracy (New York: Harper, 1942) indicate that workers can contribute 
creative ideas about factory activity. These ideas, as Golden and Ruttenberg point out, 
are based on the worker’s immediate experiences. 
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In restructuring, the anarchic finds it difficult to construct a new pat- 
tern which he cannot concretely observe. This remoteness from the con- 
crete (to which the anarchic could respond fully) stymies his understand- 
ing of the problem. 


Since the action stage of organizational activity is quite different from 
the two earlier stages, anarchics are more ready to take part in it. This 
stage permits more full emotional expression. An example of anarchic 
behavior occurred in the Tenants’ Association. One of the few semi- 
skilled factory workers living in the project was canvassing his floor to 
get tenants to attend the next meeting. He had been told to canvass as 
many people as possible in an evening. He actually canvassed very few, 
because he spent a great deal of time talking to each one. He spent a long 
time convincing one to come to the meeting. Another one who was clearly 
coming to the meeting invited him in for some coffee. By the end of the 
evening he had had some enjoyable and friendly conversations, but he had 
not achieved his original purpose of speaking to all the people on his 
floor that night. 

The anarchic attempts to avoid problems and to gain satisfaction from 
daily emotional relations with people. His good face-to-face relations 
can be described as social interaction, but not as participation because of 
the absence of analysis and real growth. His activity in the action stage 
is generally of a “carrying-out” variety, where he follows through on 
someone else’s ideas, responds to the people he is working with, but does 
not change or grow in the process. He cannot organize new structures 
except in crisis situations like strikes which thrust a whole new set of 
concretes upon him. Usually, however, he is static and fails to utilize his 
potentialities. 
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Editors’ Note: 


We have shown that participation, involving the process of destructur- 
ing and restructuring, demands the merger and operation of emotion and 
intellect in the definition, discussion, and action stages. Two major types 
of faulty participation have been observed: formalistic (intellectual but un- 
emotional) and anarchic (emotional but unanalytic). Our next question is: 
How do cultural influences and pressures produce personality structures 
which lead to such behavior? Our final question will be: what can demo- 
cratic organizations do to change these defective types of behavior to pro- 
ductive participation? 

One of the chief tasks of social science is to determine how personality 
differences are molded by group affiliations. The following material stems 
from our work on differential psychological patterns among Americans. 
Analysis of some 200 psychological and sociological studies, corroborated 
in a preliminary way by theoretical study of the dynamics of personality 
formation, have led us to hypothesize that there are significantly different 
personality patterns between the working class and the middle class. These 
differences, we believe, chiefly revolve about emotionality, the middle class 
person constricting affect substantially more than the worker. 

We believe that these personality differences lead to distinct participa- 
tion patterns. Our observations in the field indicate that variations do 
exist, In the next two articles, we develop this hypothesis about middle 
class and working class personality and participation differences. The ex- 
planation of the origin of these personality variations, discussed in these 
two articles, is significant because it enables the group to become aware 
of the manner in which these cultural patterns cause and strengthen both 
defective types of participation. This personality analysis also underlies 
many of the suggestions in the later articles on participation therapy; the 
consistent application and development of these suggestions require an 
understanding of the social basis of participation problems. 


THE SOCIAL ROOTS OF FORMALISM 


Morris ROSENBERG 


WE BELIEVE THAT one of the crucial connections between participation 
patterns and personality structure is that emotional suppression leads to 
formalism in behavior. This formalism eventually prevents productive 
participation. 

To reveal positive potentialities as well as the dynamics of middle 
class* participation, we will examine: (1) the cultural forces influencing 


*We shall use the term “middle class” to refer to professionals, technicians and 
managers, small-business men, and most significantly, salesmen and office workers (the 
so-called white collar workers). In other words, we shall not distinguish between 
what Corey describes as the old middle class and the new middle class, although an 
emphasis is on the latter. 
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middle class life which promote emotional suppression, (2) the process by 
which this inhibition leads to formalism, (3) the values emerging from for- 
malism and their effects on participation, and (4) the possibilities of 
counteracting formalism and developing productive participation. 


EMOTIONAL SUPPRESSION 


The emotional restraint of many middle class people is expressed in 
their pattern of child rearing; the adult rules of conduct, belief, and atti- 
tudes; and moral uncertainty. Each pattern suppresses emotion and fos- 
ters formalism. 


Child Rearing Patterns 


Middle class parents with high aspirations for their children’s success 
consciously and unconsciously instill in them traits which are functional 
in the status-prestige race. The paramount quality is self-control. The 
business structure is based on rational calculation and prediction; spon- 
taneous self-expression may lead the child into non-success channels or 
induce him to throw away a carefully prepared opportunity through “irra- 
tional” (emotional) behavior. Therefore, the parents’ stress on emotional 
control fits in with their desire for their children’s success. 

Investigations appear to indicate that middle class parents are less 
permissive and more authoritarian than lower class parents. Davis and 
Havighurst* showed that middle class children are weaned earlier, are 
exposed to more rigid toilet training at a younger age, are given responsi- 
bilities intended to develop self-discipline sooner in life, and must submit 
to more rigid rules (e.g., they have to be in the house earlier and cannot go 
to the movies alone until they are older). Martha Ericson* found that 
working class mothers give their children more overt love, freedom, and 
independence than do middle class mothers. 

The authoritarian pattern found in the middle class home also exists 
in the school. For example, Child, Potter, and Levine,’ in a content 
analysis of third grade readers, discovered a tremendous number of con- 
formity and obedience values bombarding the child.” These demands are 
in the direction of decreasing spontaneous emotional expression. In these 
books the characters show sympathy only for superiors and inferiors, 
rarely for equals. In relations with equals, where competition is encour- 


aged, emotional expression such as sympathy is discouraged. 


? Davis, A. & Havighurst, R. S., “Social class and color differences in child rear- 
ing,” Amer. Soc. Rev., 1946, 11, pp. 698-710. 


’ Ericson, M. C., “Social status and child rearing practices,” Amer. Psychol., 1946, 
1, pp. 239-240. 


‘Child, I. L., Potter, E. H., & Levine, E. M. “Children’s textbooks and personal- 
ity development,” Psychol. Monogr., 1946, 60, No. 3. 


* The reasons why these values effect working cm children less is discussed in 
the following article by Bellin and Riessman. 
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Rules of Conduct, Belief, and Attitudes 


Three major cultural values underlie the emotional suppression of the 
middle class aduJt: (1) competition and individualism, (2) conformity, 
and (3) personability. These traits exist in varying degrees in most middle 
class people and serve to mutually reinforce one another. However, they 
are not 14 unmixed evil, for they contain the potentialities for self expres- 
sion anc emotional fulfillment which democratic action groups must re- 
lease. The reasons why the working class is less influenced by these 
values will be explained in the next chapter. 

Competition and Individualism. Fundamental middle class goals are 
status and prestige, achieved by individual effort. Lynd* has shown this 
repeatedly in his works and Centers‘ demonstrated it in a poll in which he 
found that the middle class person’s idea of the function of government is 
to “make -certain that there are good opportunities for each person to 
get ahead on his own.” Sherif and Cantril* have shown that the self- 
esteem of the individual in our culture rises and falls with his fortunes 
in the game of status. We find many professionals distinguished by titles 
and other rank symbols: doctor, professor, judge, honorable, etc. In the 
business world, titles have become prime sources of ego enhancement for 
individuals. The Civil Service has between 15 and 20 vertical graduations 
of white-collar and professional jobs, while laborers are assigned only 
three or four grades. Thus the new middle class cherishes its distinctions, 
envisaging itself constantly on the rise. 

An individual healthily relating himself to other people expresses 
love, warmth, and fellowship—emotions drawing men together. However, 
if two or more people concurrently seek a goal which only one man can 
attain, the invariable result is latent or overt hostility. A single-minded- 
ness of purpose entailing a lack of fellowship is highly functional for ad- 
vance. The implications of the Kinsey Report’ are striking evidence that 
the middle class is relatively inhibited, cold, and unresponsive even in the 
closest of human relations—sexual behavior. 

The significance of individualism in our culture is brought out vividly 
by the psychological tests of “adjustment.” For example, the Bernreuter 
Neurotic Inventory scores the following items for normalcy: 

1. Do you see more fun or humor in things when you are in a 
group than when you are alone? (The supposedly normal 
answer is “no.”’) 

2. Can you usually understand a problem better by studying it 
alone than by discussing it with others? (The required answer 
is “yes,””) 

3. Do you usually face your troubles alone without seeking help? 

*Lynd R. S. & H. M. Middletown. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929. 

"Centers, R., “The American class structure: a psychological analysis,” in New- 
comb, T. M. & Hartley, E. L. (eds.), Readings in Social Psychology. New York: Holt, 
1947, pp. 481-493. 

*Sherif, M. & Cantril, H., The Psychology of Ego-Involvements. New York: 


Wiley, 1947, 
Kinsey, A. C. et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, Phila.: Saunders, 1948. 
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(“Yes” is the required answer.) 

4. Do you like to bear responsibilities alone? (‘“Yes” is the re- 

quired answer.) 

The Bernreuter includes a large series of similar questions reflecting 
sharply the cultural preference for an individualistic type of behavior. 
An interesting sidelight on these items is their conception of the group 
and group cooperation. People who prefer to work with others are seen 
as dependent. The implicit notion is that they are seeking group help 
because they are personally inadequate, as in questions 3 and 4 above. A 
person who works with others loses “credit” as well as admitting his per- 
sonal inadequacy; but in order to develop strong emotional ties with 
people, he must work with them in a common group enterprise. Hence he 
is faced with the conflict of losing his self-esteem or imprisoning his 
emotions—and he often chooses the latter course. 

Conformity. Lynd shows in Middletown” that anyone who behaves 
) differently, who deviates, who is “idiosyncratic,” is subjected to pres- 
} sure to make his behavior agree with the general conduct. However, 
individual emotions are unique and often do not mesh with the type of 
behavior the culture demands. Hence, the emotion must either go by the 
board or at least remain encaged. Since spontaneity is penalized, con- 
formity is the easiest way out; it adds, however, just another link in the 
» chain of emotional suppression. 

One of the cultural expressions of conformity is the “follow the lead- 
er” pattern in which individuals turn to an authority for guidance in 
’ siressful situations rather than working out their problems creatively, a 

process requiring the use of both emotion and intellect. 

Personability. An important middle class value is the insistence on the 
individual’s need to be personable, affable, charming, and agreeable. The 
| interiorization of this belief leads to the paralysis of emotion. Let us 

briefly examine this process. 

. Veblen” has shown that the differences between rival products (soaps, 
: cigarettes, tooth powders) are generally not significant; consequently the 
| quality of the product inevitably partakes of the charm of the salesman. 
Hence, it is “good business” to be personable, smiling, unaggressive, etc. 
Naturalness, honest emotion, and spontaneity, which could exist if one 
were not trying to “sell” a customer, are often dysfunctional. The use of 
“personality” to advance one’s self rather than the achievement of genu- 
ine relationships with other people accounts for the fantastic success of 
such volumes as Dale Carnegie’s “How To Win Friends and Influence 
People”.” The individual, in order to sell himself or his product, becomes 
merely what he thinks other people want him to be (similar to the child’s 
renunciation of his own desires in order to win parental approval). Whole- 
t, | hearted emotion, essential in the participation process, becomes impossible. 
Op. cit. 

P Veblen, T., Absentee Ownership. New York: Huebsch, 1923. 

™ Carnegie, Dale. New York: Simon Schuster, 1940. 
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Moral Uncertainty and Middle Class Apathy 


If certain democratic principles or values really excited the imagina- 
tion of the middle class they might serve partially to overcome the pattern 
of emotional control. The fact that this possibility has not occurred is not 
due to a lack of values but to two factors which operate to inhibit the 
eliciting of wholehearted support: value conflict and banalization. 

Value Conflict. The middle class, rent by diametrically opposed, im- 
perative cultural prescriptions, is constrained against believing in or pur- 
suing any of them as a consistent way of life. A few examples of this 
value conflict: the simultaneous belief in the Christian ethic of brother- 
hood and the spirit of individualism and competitive aggression; the be- 
lief that all men are united, but that only the fittest survive. Because of 
lack of intense belief in anything, the individual is able to mitigate pain- 
inducing conflict; but the resultant toned-down beliefs lack the fire and 
fullness necessary for complete emotional involvement. 

Banalization. The media of communication have so used and abused 
certain concepts as to render them almost meaningless—the process of 
banalization. We see how advertising exploits the concept “mother” for 
the purpose of selling flowers, candy, and greeting cards; television adver- 
tisers picture American families huddled about the new set, implying that 
their mechanical gadget will re-establish the familial solidarity. Similarly, 
“democracy” is taken to mean defense of the home, playing baseball, and 
voting once a year; and the “American way of life” is used as an attack 
on the New Deal. 

The vague, abstract, unclear meanings of words like “democracy” 
and “freedom” prevent them from becoming meaningful aspects of the 
individual’s daily life. They fail to become urgent goals which the 
individual strives to fulfill. This banalization, combined with the conflict 
of values, leaves many middle class people cynical and apathetic. Par- 
ticipation involves problem-solving, the need to figure out a way of 
achieving certain goals; but cynicism prevents emotional involvement in 
achieving goals. 

It is true that the working class is also affected by this breakdown of 
values; but, as we shall indicate in the next chapter, their relative free- 
dom from the values propagated in education and in literature exposes 
them to less value confusion and banalization, although they are by no 
means entirely exempt from it. 


EMOTIONAL SUPPRESSION AND FORMALISM 


We have shown how patterns of child rearing and values like com- 
petitive individualism, compulsive conformity, and personability, foster 
emotional suppression; and how value conflict and banalization prevent 
the drawing out of intense feelings. 
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Participation and change involve the destructuring and restructuring 
of the individual’s field. This process demands the merger of affect and 
intellect. The middle class is strong in intellect, weak in affect. There- 
fore, the restructuring that occurs is often formal and inflexible, con- 
forming to artificial prescriptions and rules. 

The link between emotional suppression (lack of spontaneity) and 
the over-emphasis on form is shown in the constrictive control pattern 
in the Rorschach Test. Klopfer and Kelley note: “Where the two (outer 
and inner) forms of control . . . are not sufficient to guarantee rational 
behavior, where a human being is afraid he may not be able to control 
his emotional impulses, he resorts to an attempt to repress the sponta- 
neity of his reactions and to put in its place an impersonal, matter-of-fact, 
cold way of dealing with situations. 

“When this form of control plays a dominant role in the personality 
structure, we describe the behavior of such a person as constricted. Thus, 
constriction in this sense means lack of personal spontaneity. 

“This form of control appears in the Rorschach situation as a pre- 
occupation with the form qualities of the blot material. [Italics ours] The 
percentage of responses which are determined exclusively or primarily by 
form, F%, is a Rorschach expression of this form of control.” * 

Although this statement cannot be deemed a validation of our hypothe- 
sis, it is to be noted that Klopfer and Kelley, while starting from a totally 
different approach and examining material in an area different from our 
own, converge with our theory on the basis of considerable clinical 
experience. Let us now turn to the values to which emotional suppression 
gives birth and examine their effects on participation. 


FORMALIST VALUES AND PARTICIPATION 


Depth psychology has shown us that people do not hold certain be- 
liefs solely by accident; rather, they accept certain values which in some 
sense satisfy their personality needs. The formalist personality has a need 
te act with a minimum of emotion and to structure his field rigidly. Here 
we shall mention four major values which the formalist internalizes be- 
cause they meet the needs of his personality and which inhibit participa- 
tion: (1) pragmatism, (2) perfectionism, (3) expertism, and (4) the sac- 
rificial view of work. The inflexible person cannot change his whole field; 
he can only formally change parts of it. Hence, his emphasis is narrow 
and atomistic. Pragmatism involves an over-emphasis on superficial, visi- 
ble, measurable goals; perfectionism gives an inappropriate stress to indi- 
vidual details; expertism assigns to definite individuals narrowly defined 
areas and functions; and the sacrificial view of work prescribes a direct 
one-to-one relationship between effort and reward. In each case there is a 
strong force to structure the field in rigid, clearly-defined terms. This over- 


structuring is the essence of formalism and inflexibility; it is precisely this 


* Klopfer, B. & Kelley, D. M., The Rorschach Technique. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World, 1942, p. 227. 
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which so often characterizes the middle class individual in a group. We 
shall discuss the manner in which these formalist values limit participa- 
tion and then examine the merits of formalism for productive par- 
ticipation. 

Pragmatism. Crude pragmatism leads to an emphasis on short-range, 
immediate, tangible results; action is often mistaken for participation. 
Formal criteria, such as quantity, speed, visible success, are accepted in 
place of a thoroughgoing analysis of the whole situation. This approach 
leaves out of account broader variables which are not immediately count- 
able, but which are nevertheless crucial. More important, it leaves out 
new variables and limits growth. 

How does formalism lead to pragmatism and inhibit participation? 
The formalist, having low tension tolerance, always seeks to structure his 
field rigidly. He must know exactly where he stands. By quantifying 
what has been done he can tell just how successful he has been. Sup- 
pressing emotion he cannot feel qualitatively how things are going. He is 
often concerned with rank, since this offers him some “objective” criterion 
of his worth. Obviously, on-the-surface criteria suit him best, for there 
the measures are clearest and emotion is least necessary.” 

New situations are generally unstructured and their effects cannot be 
immediately quantified. At this point the crude pragmatist is most often 
at a loss; the emotional interplay needed to feel the implications or note 
the trend of a new event is lacking. Hence, he cannot flexibly readjust 
and take the most effective action. 


Perfectionism. By this term we mean to indicate that, irrespective of 
the context in which a piece of work is done, each trivial detail is lingered 
over until it is exactly right. The distinctive feature of such behavior is 
its lack of appropriateness. Obviously certain tasks demand close care 
and attention; others merit less concern. To adjust to each situation on 
the basis of its relation to pertinent principles is the essence of flexibility. 
However, many middle class people cannot make this adjustment. The 
archetype of this pattern is the rigid bureaucrat who defines his job as 
the fitting of every situation to a rule, rather than behaving in a manner 
functional to the goals of an organization. Appropriate behavior involves 
perpetual restructuring; perfectionist behavior is formal, and requires 
none. To know what is best demands feeling and thinking; to know what 
is rig/:¢ demands only thinking. It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
emotionless middle class people produce technically perfect jobs which 
are totally vapid and uninspired. 

Expertism. As with pragmatism, expertism is the product of the de- 
sire to know where one stands and thus solidify the field structure. Ex- 
pertism involves the rigid definition of roles, each individual supposedly 

“Erich Fromm (Man for Himself, New York: Rinehart, 1947) notes the prag- 
matic character of modern intelligence tests which aim to measure the ability to 


manipulate tasks quickly and superficially without the need of emotional investment. 
He contrasts this with reason which calls for deep involvement and perspective. 
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being supremely qualified in the area assigned to him. This pattern has 
found its highest expression in the business world. Middle class organiza- 
tions, anxious to keep everything “in its place,” will often throw almost 
every problem into the laps of the “expert”—and organizations can have 
“experts” in everything from political theory to paper-stapling. 

Expertism is a retreat from problem-solving. By pigeon-holing a 
problem as the specific domain of the specialist, emotionally suppressed 
people avoid the tensions necessary for effective participation. In conse- 
quence, the possibility of collectively working out a problem and offering 
new ideas in a group situation is precluded. Further, the execution of the 
decision is likely to be automatic and sterile. Bavelas and Lewin™ have 
shown how a group, working out its own decisions, participates in their 
execution with vastly greater efficiency and satisfaction than if they were 
imposed, They are “task-involved,” i.e., they have an emotional stake in 
the decisions. 

Obviously, any functioning group will have people better equipped 
to perform certain functions than others. But if the “expert” simply 
offers his superior knowledge to the entire group as material for working 
through their problems, fruitful participation can ensue. 

The Sacrificial View of Work. Many middle class people interpret 
their organizational activity as a form of sacrifice. Emotionally numbed, 
they cannot feel the satisfaction of working collectively in a group, but re- 
spond with the formal quantitative idea: give so much, get so much. Con- 
sequently, they demand rewards in the form of prestige, rank, or praise 
for their efforts. This is linked to the lack of understanding of process 
and goal, and to the dominant contractual economic pattern. 

Any organization will generally establish certain fairly long-range 
goals. The process required to attain these can be highly rewarding in 
itself. The satisfaction involved in defining and discussing a problem and 
carrying through the action work enables the individual to use his best 
talents and to grow. Since most work as presently organized in the indus- 
trial and commercial field is per se uninteresting and since it is always 
remunerated, the idea of organizational work without corresponding re- 
muneration is interpreted as sacrifice. The lack of involvement in the 
process serves to account for this phenomenon, 

The emotionally suppressed person, as we know, cannot productively 
participate and grow to the limits of his abilities. Hence, the only possible 
gratification he can obtain is of a formal type—prestige and status. When 
we succeed in making the participation process satisfactory in itself to the 
middle class, we shall eliminate the formalistic idea that work necessarily 
involves sacrifice. 


PosITIVE POTENTIAL 


Some of the middle class personality traits and values mentioned 
above have considerable participation potential if taken out of the frame- 


* Lewin, K., Resolving Social Conflicts. New York: Harpers, 1948. 
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work of the pattern of emotional suppression and its main defense, artificial 
formalism. The task is to draw out the positive aspects of these behavior 
patterns and bring them to the fore by changing the setting in which 
they operate. 

We should like to indicate briefly how the apparently negative middle 
class traits can actually make a definite contribution te productive par- 
ticipation in a group climate which is informal, warm, and cooperative. 
In the later articles of this issue we will elaborate on the variables re- 
quired for a productive participation atmosphere. 

One word of caution: since the larger culture reinforces values—im- 
personality, individualism, etc.—which are quite different from those to 
be stressed in the desired group atmosphere, it cannot be expected that 
the typically formal participation of the middle class will be easily eradi- 
cated. The degree to which one group climate can be significantly effec- 
tive is determined by how central that particular group becomes for the 
individuals working in it. If the group provides the correct participation 
atmosphere it is likely that this group will become more central in the 
lives of its members. 

Pragmatism. Middle class pragmatism need not be entirely concerned 
with superficial formal indices such as quantity, speed, and visible results. 
This pragmatism is motivated in part by a desire to become more down- 
to-earth and less abstract. It thus represents a need to do something con- 
structive and tangible in a world where “ideas” have become banalized 
and sterile. 

When people work principally for prestige and dominance in order to 
protect a threatened ego, and not for direct enjoyment of the process of 
work, they are inclined to introduce pragmatic criteria to evaluate their 
success. But, if the particular group establishes a climate which reduces 
threat to the individual and encourages warm self-expression, there will 
be far less need for the superficial pragmatic indices of success. 

Formalism, The positive aspect of attention to form is the desire for 
intellectual creativity and mastery. The creating of more and more satis- 
factory forms and structures—greater self-expression—is the aspect of 
formalism which is continually emphasized but rarely realized by middle 
class people. This is because intellectual self-expression is turned toward 
emotional control, in which case it turns into formalism. Our job is to see 
that it works side by side with emotional self-expression. 

The formalist defense comes to the fore in highly competitive groups 
where it is functional for emotionally constrained individuals. In a co- 
operative, democratic setting the formal participant has a much better 
chance to become emotionally and wholeheartedly involved. The middle 
class interest in organization per se, which so often leads to a use of arti- 
ficial and mechanical forms, can in a different group structure become a 
powerful participation tool. In order that the form be functional and not 
arbitrary, it must be based on daily emotional contact with people in a 
problem-centered situation. Our goal must be to find techniques and prin- 
ciples of participation which will create such settings, In this way the mid- 
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dle class participant can offset the handicap of the anarchic working class 
participant who has not had much training or experience with organization 
or analysis. (See especially the later article by Young and Rosenberg on 
role-playing. ) 

Conformity. In the artificial formal setting, conformity is a neces- 
sary instrument for achieving action results from a non-participating 
membership. The differences between members’ feelings and the sup- 
posed “group” decisions are resolved by demanding conformity. The 
tendency to conform to norms and goals which the individual has had no 
part in creating or elaborating can, however, be sharply modified in a 
functionally democratic structure where the need for dynamic interaction 
is clearly understood. 


The middle class person’s perverted conformity may be transformed 
into a genuine loyalty to decisions to which he has contributed from their 
inception. In the Lewin and Bavelas work, the housewives “conformed” 
to the group decision precisely because they had participated in arriving 
at the decision. If the group normatively encourages warm human inter- 
action, the conformity may assume the meaning of genuine group soli- 
darity which, in turn, is a stimulus to active participation. 

Perfectionism. The positive aspect of perfectionism is the desire to “do 
a good job.” Its negative manifestations result from an emphasis upon 
apparent success which will win prestige. In this form, perfectionism is 
not concerned with doing an intrinsically good job but rather with exe- 
cuting every detail perfectly, regardless of its significance for the whole. 
However, if the group atmosphere encourages basic expression and enjoy- 
ment of the participation process and appreciation of genuine accomplish- 
ment, then perfectionism may become appropriate; it may take on per- 
spective so that the more important elements are given primary emphasis. 
The kind of perfectionism which may emerge is in some sense similar to 
Veblen’s instinct of workmanship. 


OuTLOoK 


We have indicated that certain child and adult patterns foster emo- 
tional suppression in many middle class people, and that this suppression 
conduces to formalism in organizational work and prevents true participa- 
tion. On the other hand, we see that the middle class is potentially an ex- 
cellent participatory group. However, there can be no participation or 
creation without emotional involvement. The main goal, then, is to break 
down the formalism of the middle class person and permit him to express 
the emotion he suppresses in so many areas of his life. Only then can he 
effectively participate. Every man has a need to love, to express human 
emotion. The middle class person suppresses this need more than does 
the working class person, but it is still strongly there. Any technique 
which can establish an informal, permissive, warm group climate will lead 
to the expression of emotion in the middle class and provide the necessary 
condition for participation. 
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EDUCATION, CULTURE, AND THE ANARCHIC WORKER 
SEYMOUR BELLIN and FRANK RIESSMAN, JR. 


WHILE ANARCHIC BEHAVIOR is found among middle class as well as lower 
income people, it is more widespread among the latter. Since its roots 
are closer to the problems which surround the lower income group, we 
shall simplify the analysis of anarchic behavior by treating it as though 
it were exclusively characteristic of this group. 

The factors of emotionality and intellectuality are fundamental to 
the distinction between formalistic and anarchic participation. The for- 
malistic participant, because of affect suppression, is blocked from pro- 
ductive participation; the anarchic has an emotional base for healthy par- 
ticipation, but is inadequate in both analysis and expression. 

In the following analysis we shall attempt to indicate what factors in 
the culture are responsible for the worker’s greater emotional spontaneity 
and for his feelings of inferiority in the areas of articulation and analysis.’ 

The working class pattern of child-rearing permits greater emotional 
expression to develop than does the middle class pattern.’ Furthermore 
their relative freedom from the strains of intense competition in the com- 
mercial world does not smother this sound emotionality. Not under ten- 
sion to coldly “calculate and weigh” each act, event, and human relation- 
ship in the light of its success and status effects, the worker is more likely 
to respond with greater informality and directness. 

Useem reports that working class parents in “Prairieton” did not want 
their children to assume “characteristic behavior patterns” of the middle 
class if they improved their occupational standing.” Drake and Clayton 
also discovered parental objections to the “strivers and strainers” for social 
success. It would appear then that working class children are much less 
pushed to get ahead than are middle class children. That workers have 
little competitive striving is revealed in a Fortune poll which asked working- 


*Evidence for the greater emotional expression of workers in various areas can 
be found in a number of studies which have been summarized by Burt Alpert in a 
1948 research report to the Citizens’ Social Research Council, entitled “Differential 
Social Psychology of American Classes.” Drake and Clayton, for example, in Black 
Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1945) indicate that workers express them- 
_ selves more emotionally in religious services. See also J. E. Anderson, The Young Child 
in the Home: A Survey of Three Thousand American Families, White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, New York: Appleton-Century, 1936. Efron and 
Foley (“Gestural behavior and social setting” in Newcomb, T. M. & Hartley, E. L. 
(eds.), Readings in Social Psychology. New York: Holt, 1947, pp. 33-40.) found that 
workers express themselves more spontaneously in gestures, movements, and action 
than do middle class persons. 

*See studies cited by Rosenberg in the preceding article. Also see Lawrence K. 
Frank (Society as the Patient. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1948, p. 185) 
who indicates that working class child-rearing patterns are indulgent, permissive and 
loving; middle class, rigid and compulsive. 

*Useem, J., Tangent, P., & Useem, R., “Stratification in a prairie town.” Amer. 
Soc. Review, 1942, 7, 331-334. 
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men: “Would you like to be a foreman some day or wouldn’t you particu- 
larly care for the position?” Only 25% of the workers whose education 
ended with grade school and 42% of those who had attended high school 
said they would like to be foreman.* 

This relative freedom from the pressure of “getting ahead” shields the 
worker from the emotional inhibition involved in competitive advance. 
As Kornhauser points out, “Qualities of self-denial, industriousness, fru- 
gality, emotional control, and the like . . . appear to play an important 
role” in success.” [Italics ours]. A heavy toll is taken among the strivers 
which is reflected in Neustatter’s findings that there is an “increased 
incidence of nervousness with higher social status.” ° 


We have defined the anarchic as an individual who readily and easily 
expresses emotion, but who cannot analyze or integrate the facts of group 
or personal experience into a coherent structure. Studies cited in this 
and the previous chapter indicate the greater emotionality of the Ameri- 
can worker, What cultural factors, then, block the development of his in- 
tellectual equipment and render him an anarchic, instead of a productive, 
participant? (1) The educational system, which does not give him the 
intellectual tools he needs and (2) the popular culture which discourages 
him from using the intellectual and analytical equipment that he has. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAINING 


It is not surprising that the manual worker is under less competitive 
pressure, since he is effectively cut off from most avenues of ascent. Of 
primary significance is the emergence of modern technology which has de- 
stroyed the complex skill hierarchy in industry and has created a largely 
unbridgeable gap between the shop and the managerial echelons." During 
the last 50 years, with the closing of the traditional and more direct 
avenues of mobility, the educational system, providing training in verbal 
and social skills, has risen to preeminence as a means of getting ahead. 
But the average worker, since he must start work earlier and since he re- 
jects the formal school system, is more poorly educated than middle class 
people. This reduced training eliminates him from competition for pres- 
tige jobs and limits his acquisition of analytic and verbal tools. 

The process by which the educational system discourages the educa- 


* Fortune, May, 1947; pp. 5-10. : 


*“Analysis of ‘class’ structure of contemporary American society—psychological 


bases of class division,” in Hartmann, G.W. & Newcomb, T. M. (eds.), Industrial 
Conflict: A Psychological Interpretation, New York: Cordon, 1939, p. 211. 

*Cattell, R. B., “The Cultural Functions of Social Stratification.” J. Social Psy- 
chol., 1945, 21, p. 29. 


In New Haven, McConnell found that although businessmen and professionals 


were only 10% of the population, their families contributed 70% of the town’s 
business leaders. (Evolution of Social Classes. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1942, p. 27.) Compare the Lynds’ remarks about the Middletown 
worker’s prospects of becoming a foreman. (Middletown in Transition. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1937, p. 67). , 
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tion of workers is not obvious, although the economic factors are well- 
known. The myth that selection of individuals for particular social roles 
—one of the main functions of the educational system—takes place solely 
on the basis of ability has been exploded by recent studies.’ These studies 
demonstrate that in addition to the economic factors which cut short the 
schooling of the lower class, (a) the educational system attempts to direct 
children of factory workers into a curriculum appropriate for commercial 
and vocational employment, and (b) the system tends to expedite the 
early entry of these children into such employment. On the other hand, 
the school system caters to the needs and aspirations of middle class chil- 
dren by facilitating their advance to higher academic levels and directing 
them into business, academic, or professional pursuits. 


Education as we know it is oriented to the middle class. The values 
and aptitudes to which pupils are exposed are almost exclusively middle 
class notions. The Child, Potter, and Levine study ° indicates the perva- 
siveness of conformist and submissive values in the lower school grades. 
The teacher comes from a middle class background, has middle class 
aspirations, and rewards middle class traits and skills.” 


The rote character of much grammar and high school learning dis- 
courages children from becoming deeply involved in and enjoying the 
learning process; its mechanical nature robs it of its intrinsic “fun” and 
excitement. Coupled with the competitive emphasis, this lack of involve- 
ment makes school “work” largely a compulsive activity, proving espe- 
cially unattractive to lower income children. 

Furthermore, rote-learning and rigid adherence to a formal schedule 
or outline preclude the possibility of dealing meaningfully with the prob- 
lems from children’s everyday experience. Further, their conception of 
the teacher—that of a “strong leader”—thwarts participation and adds to 
the connotation of learning as a non-cooperative process. 

Educational institutions, possessing a middle class outlook, therefore 
encourage middle class straining and striving and cater effectively to that 
portion of the working class similarly disposed. Workers’ children in gen- 
eral have rejected this orientation because it clashes with their previously 
developed personality and needs, as shaped by their home environment 
and extra-school experiences. Not only does school have little meaning 
for them, but, in addition, they are rejected by the teachers. They are not 
“nice,” controlled, or mannerly. With their more spontaneous emotionality, 
they respond with such open aggression to this mechanical teaching that 
they frequently become stereotyped as “problem children.” 

* Warner, W. L., et. al., Who Shall Be Educated? The Challenge of Unequal 
Opportunity, New York: Harper, 1944. Sutherland, R. L., Color, Class, and Per- 
sonality. Washington: American Council of Education, 1942. 

» ns textbooks and personality development,” Psychol. Monogr., 1946, 60, 
. *®* Warner, W. L., Havighurst, R. J., & Loeb, M. B., “The Social Role of the 


Teacher” in Newcomb, T. M. and Hartley, E. L. (eds.), Readings in Social Psychology, 
New York: Holt, 1947, pp. 479-480. 
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The lower income group consequently obtains less education than 
other social groups and is therefore deprived of the intellectual, analytic 
training and the ability to articulate which the middle class possesses. As 
a result, the worker often feels inferior or inadequate in expressing his 
views. Participation, however, demands that the individual contribute his 
ideas and experiences to every stage of the group enterprise. Hence the 
worker, who cannot easily find the words to express his feelings and ideas 
and who is not trained in logical organization of thought, remains quiet 
and does not participate in the definition and discussion stages. More 
often, he simply remains away from organizations completely.” 


In summary, the educational system is capable of offering to the anar- 
chic worker intellectual and analytical tools, but does not because work- 
ers’ children either leave school earlier or, if they remain, reject the teach- 
ings presented to them. The result is that workers emerge from school 
wanting in the intellectual, analytical, and verbal talents necessary for 
functional participation. 


THE POPULAR CULTURE 


The popular culture, by making the worker feel inferior, discourages 
him from using what intellectual and analytical equipment he has, thus 
rendering him anarchic and negating the emotional base he has for effec- 
tive participation. 


The popular culture also embodies and conveys characteristically mid- 
dle class beliefs, values, and attitudes towards people and the world at 
large. The radio, movies, and comics continually spell out the details of 
the desired competitive pattern and lay great stress on superficial prestige 
criteria of people’s worth. These values do not especially express and 
sometimes conflict with the far less competitive values of working people.” 


“For data clearly showing the far greater membership of middle class than 
working class people in formal organizations, see Komarovsky, M., “The voluntary 
associations of urban dwellers.” Amer. Soc. Review, 1946, 11, 686-698, and Bushee, F., 
“Social organization in a small town.” Amer. J. of Soc., 1945_-46, St, 217-226. 

Some impressionistic data have led us to believe that there’ is a difference be- 
tween some of the expressed values of the American worker and his “felt” values. 
Workers find it difficult to express their deeply-rooted feelings and when they express 
their values find it most easy to articulate the “ready-made” attitudes which constant- 
ly barrage them. As a result, the widespread belief that there is but one American 
value system and personality structure is maintained. Our belief is that a more probing 
investigation would reveal that worker’s values are quite different from many middle 
class values. For example, it is contended that workers have as much success drives 
as middle class people, and the evidence submitted is the worker’s desire to have his 
own business. If the worker’s desire for his own business is probed, it will be found, 
we believe, that his desire is for independence (i.e. to get away from the circum- 
scribed role he has in the factory). The middle class desire for a business, etc., 
springs, aS we understand it, more from prestige and dominance strivings. Anti- 
Semitism is another field in which workers and middle class people are supposed to 
have the same pattern. We believe that there may be crucial differences between 
middle class and working class anti-Semitism, similar to the two different patterns 
that Neumann implies in these two classes in Germany. (Behemoth, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1944.) 
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How is it that, though the mainstream of American culture is oriented 
to the middle class, workers do not seem to contest it. One of the reasons 
is that workers are not self-conscious about their own values; as a matter 
of fact, their values are implicit and undifferentiated. Consequently, it is 
difficult for them easily to detect contradictions between their feelings and 
the more formal, competitive, pragmatic values which surround them. 

Secondly the worker seems to accept the popular culture values be- 
cause the media suit his personality needs. Comics, radio, and movies 
are lively, easily understood, active, fast-moving, and colorful. These are 
elements which particularly appeal to people who are both emotionally 
spontaneous and inarticulate. The third reason can best be indicated by 
an examination of the movies, a large percentage of whose 70 million 
weekly patrons are working people. Everyone is drawn to identify with 
an informal, easy-going, humorous actor such as Cary Grant, whose 
competitive status goals are not always the center of attention. Many 
characterizations are partially unstructured, permitting the worker to pro- 
ject his own values into the unstructured segments; at the same time, he 
can select out aspects of the characterizations which are consonant with 
his feelings and ignore others. Thus, selection and projection are crucial 
mechanisms by means of which the worker can enjoy an art form which is 
not centrally sympathetic to his basic values. 

It is worthwhile to discuss in some detail the movies, one of the chief 
media of the popular culture, to see how this medium develops a self- 
image of inferiority in the worker. In a bi-weekly report, 13 Hollywood 
women’s organizations reviewed 100 pictures released between October, 
1946 and April, 1947. Of 93 male leads, they found that over half were 
wealthy businessmen, gentlemen, ranchers, and successful professional 
men. Only two were workers. Of 53 female leads, half were rich heir- 
esses or were posing as such in the hope of duping some wealthy man. 
Only two were workers and one of these was a middle class secre- 
tary. Thus, by omission, a picture of the world is painted which is peo- 
pled exclusively by high-status, “successful” gentlefolk, giving the impres- 
sion that nobody else counts.” 

When workers are shown, they are rarely given fully rounded charac- 
terization. They are usually relegated to insignificant minor roles, and 
fade into the backdrop. They are flat, two-dimensional figures without 
individuality, feelings, hopes, needs, or fears. Typically, they are depicted 
as drunkards, criminals, or dull morons. The real problems of working 
people (high prices, job security, etc.) are seldom portrayed. When they 
are treated, the spotlight is narrowed and focused upon “the drama of the 
individual struggle” to resolve them. The main movie themes raise to 
exaggerated proportions the goal of success (‘‘going up the ladder”) and the 
problem of achieving it. 

* Cf. Dale, E., The Content of Movies. New York: Macmillan, 1935. Dale found 


that in 1930, almost every movie hero was bent on achieving private or very small 
in-group goals. Concern with larger principles was almost absent. 
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Thus, whether by omission or commission, there is an implicit but 
clear disparagement of anything which suggests “dirty work” or anyone 
who labors. Such deprecation pervades all the popular culture media, as- 
sailing the worker continuously and tending to weaken his ego-image of 
himself. The very absence of well developed and articulated cultural 
values consistent with the basic feelings of the worker reduces his re- 
sistance to these culturally propagated standards. The concept of the 
group, for example, is misused and perverted by the movies. Groups of 
workers, when they are shown, are frequently mobs. If not, they function 
merely as a backdrop against which the hero-leader acts out his hero role. 
Members of the group never initiate action but merely give assent to the 
leader’s decisions and provide the “hands” to carry out these decisions. 
Only the vaguest sort of ties among the members are in evidence and it is 
rare that any of these people are given full characterization. 


* * * * 


In summary, limited education leaves the worker without the neces- 
sary tools for articulation. The popular culture neither develops nor re- 
inforces his implicit values. By emphasizing different values, it confuses 
him. It also provides him with an image of himself which makes him lose 
confidence. Convinced of his intellectual inferiority and lacking reinforce- 
ment of his basic feelings, the worker sinks back and lets the more “able” 
people take over the discussion. Low ego development and poor analytical 
equipment—the results of the educational and popular culture systems— 
make him a non-participant.™ 


Emotion WITHOUT GOALS 


The worker’s sound emotional base offers a groundwork for produc- 
tive participation; but he is usually unable to attain it because of his lack 
of analytical tools, his inarticulateness, and his lack of confidence. In the 
definition and discussion stages of participation he finds it difficult to de- 
fine goals and organize means. This difficulty is made more acute by a 
lack of confidence in his verbal ability. His participation is therefore 
anarchic, unorganized. 

Many workers tend to over-react and withdraw in structured situa- 
tions. Informality becomes an exaggerated goal for group activity, blur- 
ring the group ends. The worker group tends to remain relatively un- 
structured—roles are ill-defined and quite fluid, preventing fruitful 
specialization and growth. Activities are undertaken in random fashion, 
and the amorphous state of organization and lack of deep involvement in 
group goals result in only partial completion of the action work when the 


group meets a bottleneck. 


* An additional factor, which we have not discussed, is that the worker’s basic 
way of life, especially the nature of their daily work, is distinctly material, concrete, 
and mechanical, and does not contribute to the development of verbal articulation 
and abstraction. 
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Since the group thus constituted fails to satisfy the needs of the work- 
er, he tends to remain away from erganizations entirely and retreats into 
groups in which he feels adequate, such as his family and friends. With 
his relatively sound interpersonal relations, the manual worker achieves 
satisfactions in the company of people like himself. He gets much from 
the “little things in life”: from a game, from an informal street-corner 
get-together, from his family. 

When workers do join organizations, they take part in the “leg work” 
of the group and engage very little in the planning or structuring of activi- 
ties. They do their action assignments without reliance on formality, but 
with only occasional regard for overall goals. The enjoyment of member- 
ship in the group comes almost completely from the “kidding around”; 
serious discussions about problems are often difficult to get started be- 
cause of the overemphasis on informality and humor. The net result is 
that workers do not develop significantly in their group experiences; their 
satisfactions are essentially stagnant, repetitive, and peripheral. By avoid- 
ing the areas of expression and analysis in which they feel inadequate, 
they do not grow and actualize themselves, even though their heaithy 
emotional base furnishes the prospect of genuine participation. 


THE WorKER’s PARTICIPATION POTENTIAL 


The worker’s ability to relate warmly to others makes him an excellent 
potential participant in an organization with meaningful goals. But it 
is essential that he deeply believe and accept these goals as his own. Many 
labor strikes have demonstrated the fervor and creativeness with which 
workers participate in aims that they have internalized. An emotionally 
expressive person who accepts a value acts on it directly and wholeheart- 
edly. Emotionality enables the anarchic to behave intensely and actively. 
(It is therefore essential that group goals be reasonably close and attain- 
able.) Productivity is likely to be high, since these people can feel how 
useful their work actually is. 

Secondly, the emotional person’s closeness to others furthers strong 
group solidarity. The essence of belongingness and security in this kind 
of involvement produces an acceptance of deprivation which others might 
interpret as sacrifice. Thirdly, responding in an emotional, more wholis- 
tic, rather than atomistic fashion, workers are more likely to make- 
organizational work a larger part of their social, economic, and political 
lives, rather than setting it off in one sharply demarcated corner. Fourth- 
ly, if they can overcome the intellectual barriers, working class people can 
combine emotion and analysis for productive participation. Finally, the 
relative freedom from formalism averts the pitfalls of pragmatism, 
perfectionism, and expertism, which characterize many members of the 
middle class. 

The problem of how to build the morale of workers so as to help 
them to become more productive participants can perhaps be seen most 
realistically against the background of the trade union. It is just because 
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the union is the most important workers’ organization that it must look 
to its organizational structure to see its participation inadequacies. There 
are unions which have obtained considerable participation, but most 
unions have unfortunately been bogged down. This is because the tradi- 
tional forms of union organization are those which are used in middle 
class organizations with a large number of formalist participants. The 
labor leaders and the rank-and-file often believe that these traditional 
forms are essential for any organization. Consequently, we find formal or 
“businesslike” procedure in union activities: parliamentary procedure, 
“business agents,” standing committees, prestige titles—all indicating the 
copycatism of American unions. None of these forms is sharply directed 
toward stimulating participation and, as is well known, participation is at 
a low ebb in unions except during strike crises. 

Many of the problems with which unions deal are not necessarily 
emotionally significant and close to the needs of the worker. They are, 
rather, significant to the mechanisms of the union as such. In a period of 
weak involvement in the union, union “business” is not the same as “work- 
er problems.” The workers’ education movement is partly directed toward 
establishing a link between broad worker problems and union issues. Un- 
fortunately, it has depended to a large extent on the formal practices of 
the non-union world; as a result, it has attracted few union members, for 


its material is basically non-personal and uninteresting to the average 
anarchic worker. 


More important perhaps than uncreative imitation of widely used 
educational techniques has been the attempt to build worker morale by 
making the worker approach the ideal of the middle class person. Horse- 
back riding and golf are taught to workers to make them feel that they 
are as “good” as middle class people. But little attempt is made to en- 
courage the worker to develop forms of folk-culture which would better 
express his implicit values—values such as those of cooperation, sympathy 
for the under-dog, etc. Workers’ education must develop new cultural 
media, e.g. living newspapers, which better fit the worker’s personality, 
rather than superimposing older cultural molds on him. Workers’ educa- 
tional programs and the traditionally dull union paper “ with its lengthy 
announcements can begin to build the worker’s ego by encouraging these 
worker folk-culture forms. Instead of emphasizing the details of contract 
negotiations, they can begin to talk about the nature of the worker’s ambi- 
tions, about art as a pleasurable hobby instead of as an individualistic 
prestige accomplishment, about child-rearing patterns of working class 
mothers, about the portrayal of the worker in the movies. Such matters 
are of great interest to workers; nowhere in school, newspapers, or maga- 
zines do they find any statements about these matters from their point 


of view. The union can play an extremely important part in stimulating 


*In their unpublished study, “A Content Analysis of Trade Union Newspapers,” 
Bellin and Rosenberg note a definite emphasis on narrow economic issues in the trade 
union press, a tendency which is most marked in the papers of conservative unions. 
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the growth of the worker culture and encouraging the worker’s ego and 
morale. It can use functional forms (e.g. role playing, sociometric group- 
ings especially adapted for anarchics) to stimulate worker interest and 
participation. The following articles will deal with some of these func- 
tional forms which have merit for building worker morale. 

In general, functional participation will come from the worker’s 
natural development, not from requiring him to fulfill formalistic stand- 
ards which are not basically meaningful to him. 


Editors’ Note: 

The preceding articles have analyzed certain factors which restrict 
the growth of functional participation. In these final articles, we shall 
discuss factors contributing to the development of healthy participation. 
Participation in present-day America is at low ebb, characterized by pas- 
sivity and apathy. Principles of organization, techniques for stimulating 
participation, and a redefinition of leadership will be dealt with in light 
of the current background of deficient participation. The suggestions made 
in these articles may be quite unsuited for an unusually active organiza- 
tion or for an historical period characterized by a high degree of par- 
ticipation. 

It should be noted that the following suggestions are preliminary, 
almost primitive. We present them in the hope that they will stimulate 
interest in significant areas which are presently underdeveloped. 


PLANNING FOR PARTICIPATION 
S. M. MILLER 


CURRENT PREJUDICES CONCERNING the relation between planning and 
participation are probably the major ‘obstacles faced in building organiza- 
tions which encourage participation. Many people assume that planning 
and participation are necessarily opposed to each other. Participation, 
they say, must be completely “spontaneous”; any attempt to achieve it 
by means of organizational structure is supposedly inhibitory. Another 
version assumes that planning inevitably leads to bureaucracy and that 
bureaucracy constrains against participation. 

One important misleading notion involves the relation of planning and 
freedom. To some authors, e.g., Hayek,’ planning and freedom are inimi- 
cal; others, such as Wooton,’ strive to reconcile freedom with planning, 
linking them under the rubric “freedom under planning.” The implication 
of the latter is that freedom is possible under planning. A more adequate 
formulation might be, “freedom through planning,” for functional plan- 
ning enhances the possibilities of freedom. A mundane example is the 
planning of traffic rules without which the freedom of movement on city 
streets would not be possible. 

The growth of participation demands planning, and centralized plan- 
ning can be meaningful and effective only when it is based on local par- 
ticipation. In order to demonstrate this thesis let us consider two alterna- 
tives: participation without planning (underplanning) and planning with- 
out participation (over-planning). 


? Hayek, F. A., The Road to Serfdom. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
? Wooton, Barbara, Freedom Under Planning. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina, 1945. 
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Under-planning 


Participation degenerates into diffuse anarchic action if there is a 
failure to analyze the whole situation and make plans accordingly. The 
individual participant does not know what to expect nor does he know 
how his behavior relates to that of other participants. In order for him 
to work out one aspect of a problem, he must feel confident that other 
aspects are not being neglected. Otherwise, his actions become unrelated, - 
chopped-off, and isolated. Voluntary specialization becomes meaningless 
unless some plan integrates the specialized activities into a group product. 

A well-known example of this process (originally viewed from the 
angle of leadership patterns) is that of the laissez-faire group in the 
Lewin, Lippitt, and White studies in leadership and group life. The lais- 
sez-faire group was the most under-planned of all the groups. “The dis- 
satisfactions arising from any lack of feeling of real progress in the lais- 
sez-faire situations led to a high frequency of expression of ideas about 
‘something we might do.’ Contrary to the democratic situation, these 
suggestions seldom became reality because of the lack of social techniques 
necessary for group decision and cooperative planning.”* [Italics ours] 

A large New York union, concerned with educating its membership, 
set up a worker’s education program. It provided funds and classroom and 
workshop facilities and placed the program under an Education and Re- 
search Director. Despite strong evidence that the workers were interested 
in the project, the program languished for lack of planning. The Director, 
burdened with research and editing the union newspaper, unimaginatively 
set up the usual type of courses found in adult education programs. The 
Director had failed to plan for (1) satisfying the unique needs of workers, 
which standard educational offerings do not satisfy; (2) acquainting the 
workers beforehand with the manner in which the courses would satisfy 
these needs; (3) linking the program with the social and recreational 
needs of the workers and with the long-range union goals; (4) relating the 
courses to one another in a pattern focal to the lives of the membership. 
In the Labor Economics course, for example, the professional teacher was 
unable to link the material closely with the day-to-day problems of the 
union students. It was separate, unrelated, and apart. Deep interest was 
not aroused, participation was lame. Simultaneously, the failure to link 
this course with other courses in a revelant pattern created the situation 
where separate students were studying separate facts in individual con- 
texts. The potential value of the program was almost wholly lost. 

Though unplanned participation may be sustained, it cannot grow. 
Under-planning of activity characterizes the anarchic type of participa- 
tion where there is a healthy desire to take part in activities, but the ef- 
fectiveness of the actions is reduced because of the lack of analysis of the 
situations. 


*From an abbreviated version of these studies in Readings in Social Psychology, 
ed. by Newcomb, T. M. & Hartley, E. L., New York: Holt, 1947, p. 323. 
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Over-planning 


The misconception of the relationship between planning and participa- 
tion is, in large part, responsible for the identification of all planning with 
over-planning. In one type of over-planning there is tremendous con- 
centration on details of the plan, the minutiz of the activity; detailed in- 
structions about every phase of activity are drawn up and are expected 
to be carried out “to the letter.” Such over-detailed planning freezes par- 
ticipation. 

A regional director of a national women’s organization explained her 
practice of periodically sending out instruction sheets to local officers, 
telling them exactly how to plan and carry out their activities. She had 
found, she said, that giving local people detailed plans to follow was neces- 
sary because of their “inexperience and insecurity.” She cited a publicity 
campaign which was going awry until the local chairman anxiously called 
for help from the regional office in connection with a minor problem which 
she did not know how to handle. Since then, the regional director has 
made it a point to send out specific directions covering all eventualities 
so that the leaders in the field who have less experience and skill will 
always know what to do. This leader is aware of a real and not uncom- 
mon problem—the insecurity and lack of experience on the part of many 
local leaders and workers. But she offers a typical formalistic solution 
which in no way considers alternatives or, for that matter, even explains 
her own proposed method of meeting the problem. She has implicitly ac- 
cepted the notion that the only way to cope with insecurity is to provide 
people with numerous instructions, since she cannot depend on them to 
work out problems on their own initiative. Overplanning in this case con- 
tributes to a continued inability on the part of local leaders to take initia- 
tive and to learn to work out problems in relation to specific local circum- 
stances. 

Overplanning is engaged in by formalistic people who are blind to 


_ the real situation, having formed the plans without regard to what the 


participants are capable of doing. Since the plans are neither meaningful 
to the participants nor keyed to the real situation, they cannot be worked 
out spontaneously in each specific case; in order to achieve any prag- 
matic results, they must be followed with rigid attention to detail. Such 
concern with detail and form, to the neglect of content and rationale, is 
an inevitable out-growth of formalism. 


Productive Planning 


In productive planning, participation plays an important role at two 
main points. First, in the stage of formulating plans the rank-and-file 
participants contribute ideas gained from their local activity. This grass 
roots contribution focuses the planson the real situation; without this 
focus planning would be global, artificial, and meaningless. 

Secondly, in the action stage of plaitning, the membership, partici- 
pating functionally (developing means suited to specific ends), can change, 
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modify, and elaborate plans as the local situation requires. This adapta- 
tion is, in essence, a creative process. No functional plan should indicate 
exactly what ought to be done in each situation, because each situation has 
certain special characteristics. Since a great deal of discretion and flexi- 
bility must exist in any functional plan, the genuine participant plays a 
leading part in working out the plan. In re-checking and continually re- 
formulating plans as they are worked out, local participation discovers 
how successfully the plan is unfolding, where it is failing, and how it can 
be improved. 

In order to make planning effective, both in its formulation and action 
stages, functional participation is necessary. Without contributions from 
the participants, planning in the formulation stage is unrelated to reality; 
without flexible participation in the action stage, it is rigid and mechanical. 

Planning for participation, to be meaningful, must be based upon the 
contributions of the more active participants. In view of the currently 
widespread apathy and passivity, some degree of under-planning is proba- 
bly advisable, because full productive planning requires a level of par- 
ticipation which does not yet exist in most democratic groups. Over-plan- 
ning, however, is especially dangerous in the current era. 

Two-way Communication. Two-way communication, particularly in 
large-scale groups, is a fundamental principle for encouraging rank and 
file participation in planning. The membership can contribute valuable 
ideas and experience to the planning of the organization. This role is par- 
ticularly important in the present period when new organizational forms 
and techniques must be developed to stimulate participation. Continuous 
reception by the leadership of the reactions of the membership is crucial, 
since the only criteria for determining whether these new forms and 
techniques are really stimulating participation are precisely these reac- 
tions of the rank and file. Further, group identification and solidarity, the 
signs of the healthy organization, are promoted by this recognition of the 
interdependence of membership and leadership. 

Two-way communication is a principle which stresses the need for 
communication from the membership to the leadership. In large organiza- 
tions, obviously, time and distance limits prevent the leaders from having 
frequent face-to-face contacts with the bulk of the members; conse- 
quently, two-way communication strives to remove these barriers by insti- 
tuting definite procedures to insure the interaction of ideas and ex- 
periences. Traditional organizational procedure, which emphasizes one- 
way communication from the leadership to the rank and file, is deprived 
of the benefits of this interaction. 

In two-way communication, anarchic participants seek to pass on the 
fruits of their direct experience to others who have not had the benefits 
of these experiences. In formulating and expressing his ideas, the anarchic 
comes to think more analytically about the problems of the organization. 
This change in the anarchic’s role stems directly from the knowledge that 
his contribution is needed and that there is a channel for communicating 
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it. Formalistic participants who, more often than anarchics, are at the 
leadership level, get a chance to come into contact with ideas which have 
been gained through down-to-earth experience, unslanted by formalistic 
biases. Their chances of developing real perspective are, as a result, much 
greater. Since rank and file communication checks and tests the formal 
plan in its first stages, purely formal elaborations are seriously dis- 
couraged. 

The principle of two-way communication must be reinforced by 
specific mechanisms in order to work. The specific mechanisms must, in 
turn, be reinforced by a rationale which indicates the functions of two- 
way communication. Obviously, this rationale should not be based simply 
on a show of formal democracy, which is frequently nothing but empty 
verbalism. It should be stated in terms of the need for functional de- 
mocracy, with a clear explanation of how two-way communication is use- 
ful in achieving group goals. 


FUNCTIONAL ForM 


In order to obtain healthy participation, it is necessary to eliminate 
or modify some of the old forms of organizational activity which have 
hitherto prevented people from becoming involved. A genuinely partici- 
pating group must develop and use functional forms, i.e., forms related to 
the goals of the group and, especially, to the democratic character of these 
goals.’ This stands in sharp contrast to many of the conventionl dysfunc- 
tional forms, which are characterized by coercion and manipulation. 

For example, in raising funds, many community action groups ape 
conventional means of raising money; they drive people and use trick 
methods and “gimmicks” for inducing people to contribute. Though their 
ends are democratic and social, they use unsocial, manipulative means to 
achieve these ends. Their methods may, indeed, get a good deal of money 
for a short period of time; but in the long run they are basically limited 
and ultimately unsuccessful. A concomitant effect is the extreme difficuity 
found in getting volunteers to do fund-raising, because many people im- 
plicitly or explicitly dislike the means. The problem is further aggravated 
by the fact that the more manipulative people are selectively encouraged 
to take the job. Fund-raising, in this driving form, is clearly not ap- 
propriate to the group’s other ends. Functional forms spring from produc- 
tive participation. In this example, real analysis of the working-through 
stage would reveal the inadequacy of the traditional forms for raising 
funds; then the functional elements in the discarded form could be re- 
integrated with new elements to produce more effective fund-raising 
techniques for democratic groups. 

There is room for both old and new organizational arrangements in 
functional participation. What are they? First let us reexamine certain 
traditional forms to see if they are desirable for groups deficient in 
participation. 
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Parliamentary Procedure. Parliamentary procedure may be extremely 
useful in a highly articulate group whose members are eager to take 
part in the discussion. In such a group, control of digressions through 
parliamentary procedure may be desirable for maximum participation: 
but using it indiscriminately in groups where the members are less ar- 
ticulate and where participation needs to be encouraged often serves to 
inhibit discussion altogether. This result occurs most often when the 
group has many members who are not sure of themselves. Early in the 
group development, as members attempt to explore problems from their 
backgrounds of narrow, diffuse experiences, digression may be highly 
fruitful. Controlling digressions too sharply at this stage curbs the de- 
velopment of self-confidence and often discourages members from par- 
ticipating entirely. 

Standing Committees. In groups where participation is a problem, 
standing committees have a habit of standing around and doing nothing. 
The reductio ad absurdum is to try to put every member on some com- 
mittee to stimulate participation. To have standing committees it is neces- 
sary to have a continuously high level of involvement and, in a well-de- 
veloped organization, this may be a functional form. But in an organiza- 
tion where involvement is low, “problem” committees are probably more 
functional than standing committees. 

Since participation, in the broad sense, is just such problem-solving, 
a “problem” committee is simply a structure for heightening the participa- 
tion process. Such committee structure permits immediate actualization 
of interest in a particular issue. Anarchic participants have more con- 
fidence in a problem committee which they themselves set up and work 
on from the beginning, for the atmosphere is fresh, unlike that of the 
standing committee which the unconfident member enters after it has 
been in existence for some time. Moreover, the problem committee has 
sharper, more specific, more concrete goals, thus reducing the anarchic’s 
difficulty in coping with the often vague, abstract goals of the standing 
committee. 

Seating Arrangement. A fact frequently overlooked by democratic 
leaders is that the arrangement of seating may have an effect on participa- 
tion. If the chairs are arranged in the class-room fashion usually found 
in meeting halls, with the speaker or leader on a raised platform or podium 
separating him from the rest of the group, the member will tend to sit as 
passively as if he were in a lecture hall or theater. (Why it is taken for 
granted in our culture that education and entertainment should be at- 
tended to passively is still another story, though it might be mentioned 
that such cultural passivity has helped to shape the present climate in 
which participation languishes.) If, however, the members are seated in a 
semi-circle which emphasizes the physical continuity of the group, they 
feel much more like equals working together. This functional form makes 
it possible for participants to respond to each other more directly, since 
they are one group, face to face rather than shoulder to shoulder. This 
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structure aids both the formalist and the anarchic in becoming better 
participants. 

Other Practices. A number of other variables in the traditional meet- 
ing situation constrain against maximum participation: formal, detailed 
minutes (often dull, superimposed, and unintegrated), over-structured 
committee reports, rigid agendas. Each has functional components which 
can only be expressed when they are used flexibly rather than cere- 
monially. 

Functional Sociometry. One functional form for the transition period 
is the sociometric grouping of persons who are at different stages of de- 
velopment in participation. The principle involved here is to encourage 
the problem-centered grouping of people who get along well together on a 
personality basis, including in each such group one person who is a more 
advanced participant and, to some degree, an informal leader. It is impera- 
tive, however, that the differences in participation ability should not be 
too marked; the more advanced person should see his role as that of 
helping the others to develop. This is possible if his experience is similar 
to that of the others in the group and if he is not so advanced that he 
can do the whole job alone. 


Functional Informality 


Informality as flexible, functional form. Any tendency toward routini- 
zation or formalization is inappropriate for a group in the early stages 
of development. Informality in this case means minimizing emphasis on 
form in order to maximize emphasis on content, but it does not mean 
lack of structure or organization. Though we must give a good deal of 
attention to finding and developing appropriate forms, they must be ap- 
plied tentatively and flexibly, so that people do not feel bound by the 
as yet untested forms. Informality implies that forms are simply means 
for specific purposes rather than ends to be conformed to. At a later stage 
of development, when the functional forms have become widely used and 
understood, they can be applied more automatically and confidently. 

Informality as warm, common feeling. Informality in this sense refers 
to a background of common feelings or values among the members. Since 
the destructuring process in participation produces tension, there is a 
definite need for the group to have a basic underlying feeling of common- 
ness in order to withstand this tension as it carries through the analytic 
steps. As the problems are solved, of course, the tension is relieved. A 
good deal of frustration tolerance is needed, because in the process of 
destructuring, old ideas and attitudes are given up before new ones take 
their place. During this period when there is a minimum of structure, 
anxiety is prevented or reduced if the group has basic informality. This 
informality provides a genuine atmosphere of warmth and, above all, 
security. 

Pseudo-informality, that is, the pretense that there is a common base 
when in actuality there is conflict, must be avoided. A group which does 
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not feel basic commonness cannot tolerate even minor conflicts. The con- 
sequences for productive participation are clear. Analysis, so necessary in 
genuine participation, is severely limited unless conflicting ideas are 
worked out, not avoided. Pseudo-informality results in ineffective compro- 
mise tactics which aim at establishing harmony where it does not yet 
exist. It avoids the fruits of healthy conflict. 

Informality as permissive group atmosphere. Many groups possess 
potential common feeling which has not been allowed to develop and find 
expression. A group in its early stages has to crystallize its common base 
through open, exploratory interaction among the members. A permissive 
atmosphere, free of the pressure to produce immediate pragmatic results, 
is needed. In this way, goals are set up by the group on the basis of 
analyses of individual problems and experiences. Goals derived in this 
way are not felt to be abstractly imposed on the group (as is so often the 
case among groups with idealistic-sounding democratic ends.) A permis- 
sive atmosphere allows the individuals freedom to find themselves. In 
such a friendly milieu, people have a better chance to respond emotionally 
to others. A more formalized setting, with its stress on sharply defined 
procedure and equally specific goals, upsets the inarticulate anarchic 
participant. For the most part, neither the goals nor the procedure are 
rooted in his own experience. The anarchic is incapable of making the 
type of segmented, and even fragmented responses which the formal situa- 
tion demands, since this calls for responding to others primarily as mem- 
bers and not as human beings. Most democratic action groups have not 
developed their potential common feelings because formalistic leaders, 
under pressure to produce, have imposed narrow pragmatic criteria of 
achievement. To them a permissive climate is casual and wasteful of time 
and effort. Demanding action, conformity, and immediately visible results, 
they never develop genuine participation. 

In conclusion, we can see that informality is in all three senses a basic 
organizational necessity for productive participation at the present time. 

The functional forms suggested above are extemely tentative. It is 
relatively easy to criticize existing forms and to indicate their inadequa- 
cies. To outline the relatively unknown is, however, much more uncertain. 
In the initial stages of the development of functional forms, each group 
may have to rely upon itself to build forms which best fit its problems. 
From what we do know of the nature of the difficulties involved, we can 
summarize some of the variables to be considered in setting up these 
functional structures: the total level of development of the members, the 
variations in level of development within the group, and the character of 
the existing participation—the extent of formalistic and anarchic par- 
ticipation. 

PRINCIPLES OF CHANGE 

In shifting to functional forms or in making other changes which 

stimulate participation, it is essential to accompany changes in structure 
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with reinforcing changes in attitudes and norms. Structural changes with- 
out a concomitant modification of norms can easily degenerate into 
mechanical motions without feeling and effectiveness. The formal partici- 
pant is a master at automatically following a form without appreciating 
the essential qualities underlying it. New attitudes, hospitable to struc- 
tural change, are needed to reinforce the new forms.‘ For example if 
mechanisms of two-way communication were established without an ac- 
companying transformation of attitudes toward the relations between lead- 
ership and membership, these mechanisms would shortly become ritu- 
alized or would disappear. 

The linking of normative and structural changes can be stimulated by 
the responsive group leader. He can be extremely important, during the 
present period, in detecting potential participation trends within the 
group and fostering their growth. Examples of such trends to which the 
group should be particularly alert are: desire for more planning, interest 
in sociometric groupings, modification of parliamentary procedure, and 
others indicated in this article. Changes should always be based upon 
positive trends that already exist; they should not be introduced on the 
theoretical assumption about what the group needs. 


SUMMARY 


In the present period of passivity and apathy, it is not enough to wait 
for participation to spring from the organizational soil; participation must 
be stimulated by positive, affirmative devices. Two types of planning 
squelch participation; under-planning, resulting in diffuse, anarchic 
action which blurs the purpose of the organization; and over-planning, 
which prescribes each specific procedural detail and prevents people from 
exercising initiative. Productive planning requires participation in (a) 
formulating plans, and (b) working them out. 

In planning for participation, it is essential to establish two-way com- 
munication between leaders and members in order to profit from the 
fullest possible use of the abilities and experiences of both groups. The 
automatic, insensitive use of parliamentary procedure, standing commit- 
tees, rigid seating arrangement, and other formal practices must be re- 
placed by functional devices. 

Various new functional forms are suggested. Functional sociometry 
locates people in a group not only on the basis of their personality prefer- 
ences, but on their participation potential as well. Three conceptions of 
informality are discussed. The superiority of the informal to the formal 
group is that the former encourages flexibility rather than rigidity, mutual 
participation rather than mere association, and permissiveness rather than 
inhibition. 

*It is also true, of course, that a modification of attitudes without a change in 
group structure usually becomes a merely verbal change. The normative change is not 
exemplified in actual practice, for the old structure inhibits the alteration in attitude 


change. Without the structural change there is no reinforcement of the new value 
and it becomes difficult to sustain and develop the value. 
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ROLE PLAYING AS A PARTICIPATION TECHNIQUE 
Bruce F. Younc and Morris ROSENBERG 


DEVELOPING METHODS WHICH induce productive participation is a 
basically democratic endeavor. It is necessary to find techniques which 
by their very nature conduce toward healthy participation. 

But why can’t undemocratic leaders simply manipulate such tech- 
niques for their own ends? To answer this question we must examine the 
relation of means to ends.” Functional partitcipation, as a means, has 
consequences which are contrary to the ends of undemocratic leadership. 
A manipulative leader may need some kind of participation for a short 
time, but. the tendency for healthy (non-formal) participation to spread 
to other areas is always a basic threat to him. This type of leader, there- 
fore, cannot rely on techniques which stimulate a genuinely active mem- 
bership. However, most leaders are neither completely democratic nor 
completely manipulative; they have positive as well as negative tenden- 
cies. Sound participation techniques reinforce the positive, democratic 
elements and tend to weaken the negative, manipulative tendencies. 

Rather than hastily summarizing a series of techniques, we are going 
to delve more deeply into the technique of role-playing, which in recent 
years has gained widespread attention. Basically, role-playing involves 
the unrehearsed acting out of situations which confront the members of 
a group. It is primarily oriented toward developing participation in small 
groups. 

THE PARTICIPATION POTENTIAL OF ROLE PLAYING 


What elements of the role playing situation give it such great par- 
ticipation possibilities? Role-playing is informal, permissive, concrete, 
and lively. 

Informal. The informal atmosphere of role playing is an invaluable 
aid to the destructuring which is necessary for healthy participation. The 
destructuring or analytic stage of participation requires a certain frustra- 
tion tolerance—an ability to tolerate a situation in which old answers 
and beliefs are questioned while new answers are sought. A background 
of informality permits easy, relaxed relations in the group, allowing mem- 
bers to contribute without tension and encouraging them to become 
emotionally involved. 

Permissive, Experimental. In role playing, individuals act out real life 
situations without real life punishment consequences. The setting simu- 
lates reality; but since it is really practice it is partially free of the tensions 
of an actual problem situation. Thus the very nature of the situation 


*The search for techniques which make participation immanent is not the func- 
tion of the technician who is disinterested in ends. It is precisely because we are inter- © 
ested in democratic ends that we are concerned with developing techniques which are not 
manipulatable for undemocratic goals. 
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stimulates the trying-out of new alternatives and new solutions. This 
flexibility is the essence of restructuring or reintegration. 

Concrete. Concrete behavior is the essence of role playing. The situa- 
tion is so down to earth that discussants find it natural to contribute 
suggestions about the acted-out situations. 

Lively, Recreational. In light of the cultural background of apathy 
which exists in most groups, the concomitant recreational dimension of 
role playing, which stimulates easy involvement, is especially significant. 
The unstructured, unpredictable and, therefore, lively and sometimes 
humorous natures of the situations arouse interest and, consequently, par- 
ticipation. The emphasis on personal relations enhances this interest. 

Role playing not only has a general participation potential, but it also 
has a special value for meeting the difficulties of both the anarchic and 
formalistic types of imperfect participation. 

Anarchic. Anarchic participants are characteristically diffident and 
inadequate in verbal expression. Role playing, by emphasizing concrete 
human relations, enables these people to respond naturally, relieving them 
of the tension they feel in more abstract verbal discussions such as those 
which typify most formal meetings. The person-to-person relationships in 
role-playing greatly increase their confidence and produce more whole- 
hearted involvement. Furthermore, the situations in role playing are 
selected and developed by the group itself, and are consequently close to 
the members’ daily, immediately felt experience. By being forced to act 
out and verbalize the difficulties they meet in concrete situations, anar- 
chics are compelled to use their analytical faculties which are blocked in 
more formal atmospheres. 

Formalistic. Middle class people, more apt to be formal in their par- 
ticipation, find it difficult to respond spontaneously; instead, they struc- 
ture the situation mechanically, by applying artificial, abstract forms. Role 
playing allows these people to gain confidence in informal situations. By 
analyzing the effects of their actions in a concrete situation, they begin to 
see the results of their formal, atomistic solutions. As they think about 
problems in situations where their actions are looked upon as working 
hypotheses, they are encouraged to develop functional forms which better 
fit the nature of the problems. If the abstract forms are adaptable, they 
can use them; if not, the experimental character of the role playing setting 
will stimulate them to find new forms. This aid is especially applicable 
to the intellectual and the middle class expert. 


Tue NEGATIVE VARIABLES IN ROLE PLAYING 


The Theatrical Dimension. Role playing has theatrical connotations 
which have specific negative consequences, both for the lower and middle 
class participants. Some of the theatrical overtones are obvious in the 
terminology: role playing, psychodrama, audience, stage, director. The 
process itself, which is described as “acting out,” reinforces this impres- 
sion. 
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Working class anarchics resist performing before an audience because 
they lack confidence and verbal fluency. The “show” aspects tend to rein- 
force their tendency to remain passive and to watch as uninvolved spec- 
tators, thus reducing functional participation. To the middle class person 
this aspect of role playing increases the possibility of his responding to the 
situation formally—he may seize upon the opportunity to “act,” to 
achieve prestige by demonstrating his verbal ability, or to withdraw from 
the situation because he feels inadequate as an actor and has defined the 
situation so that no other kind of participation seems possible. 

The theatrical dimension can be partially eliminated by changing the 
terminology—“acting” to “working out,” “director” to “group leader,” 
“audience” to “discussants.” A new name should be found for role play- 
ing itself. No stage should be used; instead, working out the problem 
should take place in the group which is seated in a semi-circle, thus re- 
ducing the gap between “performers” and onlookers. In order to further 
minimize the feeling that they are on the spot, the participants should, 
wherever possible, remain at their seats. The group leader should empha- 
size the problem orientation rather than the technique of role playing, in 
order to lessen the likelihood of role playing being interpreted simply as 
entertainment. 

The Unreality Dimension. Working class people have difficulty work- 
ing out roles with which they cannot identify (such as a boss or fore- 
man.) Since they cannot empathize with a role which seems abstract and 
unreal, they stereotype it. 

Our experience with the role-reversal situation has been that, in gen- 
eral, anarchic people cannot accept the changing of roles. When asked to 
they become bewildered and try to withdraw. On the other hand, for- 
malistic people accept much more easily the reversal of roles as well as 
roles with which they do not basically identify. They achieve this by 
formal acting, which is alien to the desired participation atmosphere. This 
form of self-manipulation must be avoided and the role so organized that 
it elicits the basic, warm, human impulses of the middle class people. 

The Unorganized Dimension. Role playing seems to many people en- 
tirely unplanned and unorganized. This element especially disturbs for- 
mal, controlled people, partially for valid reasons and partially because of 
their own insecurity. They don’t recognize that role playing is inten- 
tionally unstructured in part for the purpose of fostering participation. 
The reason for this unstructuredness should be pointed out to them. At 
the same time there is some validity in their criticisms, since there has 
been little analysis of the mechanisms of role playing to discover what 
factors produce what results. For example, how much of its value stems 
from the acting out of situations and how much from the use of the situa- 
tions as provocative stimuli for discussion? 
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Redefining Role Playing 


Our experience indicates that the discussion-stimulus function is the 
more important under most conditions. Role playing sets a mood of par- 
ticipation in the group and conduces toward an analytic outlook among 
members who may customarily have an unthinking, uncritical approach to 
problems. The acting out sharpens and concretizes the discussion, pre- 
venting over-globality. However, the discussion which follows is usually 
non-theoretical and, for the most part, unrelated to larger goals. The dis- 
cussion leader is aware of the possibilities and significance of the discus- 
sion session; he can point up the principles and theoretical meaning of 
the problem solutions, making the more abstract goals of the group more 
meaningful to both the anarchic and formalistic members. This organizing 
role is crucial when he integrates the material at the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion period. 

We have experimented with several variations directed toward reduc- 
ing the problem of volunteer resistance (which often stems from the 
theatrical and unreality dimensions mentioned above).’ One simple varia- 
tion consists in having the group leader take one of the more difficult 
roles, one which is not easily identified with by members of the group. 
The leader discusses its general framework with the group so that mem- 
bers gain some understanding of it in a non-stereotyped form. This varia- 
tion has the special function of breaking down the aloofness and separate- 
ness of the leader. It shows that he is a human being, for he does funny 
things, makes mistakes, does not perform perfectly, etc. 


* * * * 


Role playing is in its initial stages as a social action technique. A 
thorough analysis of its mechanisms will enable us to plan many signifi- 
cant variations, and to organize the phases of it which have uninten- 
tionally been left unstructured. 


? The problem of volunteer selectivity is even more crucial than volunteer re- 
sistance. There is a self-selection process on the part of the audience which, as we 
have seen, is related to the way they define the situation. People who view the situa- 
tion as an acting one will often present very unreal interpretations of a role, thus 
badly inhibiting or perverting.the development of the problem and the ensuing discus- 
sion. Stereotyping is only one of a series of negative possibilities here. 
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AN APPROACH TO CONSTRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP 
Sot LEVINE 


THE IMAGE OF the leader in American culture is that of a successful indi- 
vidual standing above and beyond the populace, not as one whose success 
is determined by interaction with those who work with him. He is a “big 
man” who dominates the group and makes decisions (with “dispatch and 
confidence”) by himself; he does not have “co-workers,” but “followers” 
who carry out his decisions. The culture prescribes a passive reaction to 
leadership, which is seen in the way local chapters of a large organization 
are used to carry out the decisions of the national office with little oppor- 
tunity to share in the making of policy.’ 


A functional conception of leadership stresses the mutual responsive- 
ness of both leadership and membership. Good leadership must be par- 
ticularly sensitive to the feelings and problems of the group. Not only 
must the functional leader recognize and respond to these feelings, but he 
must also articulate them sharply and give special attention to the group 
aspects of individual problems and needs. He must also stimulate and 
help the group to find solutions, drawing upon that part of the member’s 
experience which is related to the group goals. The interaction between 
leadership and membership is of paramount importance for participation. 
It is obvious that a leader cannot respond well to a group which is not re- 
sponding to him, and vice versa. 


Many leaders, like members, are either anarchic or formalistic, and 
this fact gives rise to special participation problems. The anarchic partici- 
pant who assumes the role of a leader, for instance, has difficulty in 
analyzing or abstracting. In responding predominantly to the individual 
as a whole and failing to abstract from the individual those particular 
features which are relevant to group problems and goals, the anarchic 
leader has trouble seeing the group in appropriate perspective. The for- 
malistic participant in the role of leader, on the other hand, abstracts arti- 
ficial or formal dimensions of the members in his effort to perceive group 
goals. Since this latter type of leader does not respond emotionally to the 
people in his group, it is virtually impossible for him to discover what they 
really feel. 


How do existing cultural factors distort that mutual responsiveness be- 
tween leaders and members which is necessary for functional leadership? 
In answer to this question, let us focus our attention on four specific 


*See Myrdal, G., An American Dilemma, New York: Harper, 1944, for his dis- 
cussion entitled “The American Pattern of Individual Leadership and Mass Passivity,” 
Chapter 33, pp. 709-79. “The masses . . . do not speak for themselves: they are the 
listeners in America” (p. 714). “The patterns of strong and competitive personal 
leadership and weak followership, which we have exemplified for politics, permeate 
the entire social structure” (p. 718). 
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leadership types: the charismatic leader, the organizational leader, the 
intellectual leader, and the informal leader, recognizing that any leader 
may be a combination of several types.’ While we will stress the way in 
which culturally prescribed roles affect the behavior of these leaders, the 
chief aim is to indicate how their roles may be redefined and their efforts 
geared toward eliciting greater participation. 


THE CHARISMATIC LEADER 


The charismatic or colorful leader, e.g., Winston Churchill, Marcus 
Garvey, is one who affects and inspires his membership by the strong 
expression of his emotionality. By perceiving and responding to the 
feelings of those in a large group, and heightening and dramatizing the 
significant emotional aspects of large-group feeling, the charismatc leader 
is able to express group goals and group solidarity vividly, dramatically 
and emotionally. This leader stimulates solidarity by emphasizing the 
strength and commonness of feeling which serve as symbols of that group 
solidarity. Inclined to express feelings and problems rather than to de- 
velop solutions, the charismatic leader nevertheless can, when solutions 
are suggested, make them stand out vividly. Thus he can serve a vital 
group function. 


Unfortunately, the colorful leader frequently does not appropriately 
see his own role in relation to the total goals of his group.: Under the 
pressures of our culture he too often tends to rigidify his mode of 
presentation. He may cease to react to group feelings and may begin 
to manipulate these feelings and responses in demagogic fashion. He then 
uses catch words and slogans, carelessly banalizing them. He will often 
induce false optimism among the members because his emotionality makes 
him particularly vulnerable to the temptation to exaggerate the possibility 
of success, and because his distorted charismatic role makes him feel 
that he is performing successfully only when he stimulates “hopped-up” 
action and enthusiasm among the members. 


The charismatic leader’s role must be redefined so that he sees that 
it is not an individualistic role, filled with uniqueness and mystery. Nor 
should he believe that his success is conditioned simply by his ability 
to excite the membership. Rather, he should constructively view his 
role in its relationship to other leadership roles and to the democratic 
ends of his group. 


In the main, the charismatic leader twee three key functions, 


* The four divisions of leadership used here are ideal types each corresponding to 
unique functions which, in an organizational framework, promote participation. 
Characteristically, particular leaders usually play one of the indicated roles more than 
the others, and their effects on the group spring essentially from their central role, 
This would appear to be due to special personality, training, and skill variables which, 
over a lifetime, constrain the various leaders to adopt more specialized leadership roles 
(though their specialization does not prevent them from accepting other leadership 
functions to a lesser degree). 
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which must be clearly defined, if his characteristic culturally produced 
errors are to be avoided: 

Cohesion. In large organizations, face-to-face relationships among 
all members are impossible. The members are reinforced in their own 
work if they know that other people elsewhere are engaged in re- 
lated activity. The charismatic leader, bringing to people a greater 
awareness of this type of cohesion, stimulates increased participa- 
tion. Functional organizational leadership requires emotional involve- 
ment and it is the charismatic leader who can light the spark among the 
group members. But, in order to be healthily stimulating, he must avoid 
the “canned emotion” often characteristic of colorful leaders in our 
society. By relating himself to the informal leader, he can greatly in- 
crease his responsiveness. 

Interpretation. The colorful leader is especially qualified to help 
members see the relation between their specific roles and the attainment 
of organizational objectives. This is accomplished through dramatic in- 
terpretations of what the members themselves are doing. The colorful 
leader heightens the excitement, meaning, and goal orientation in their 
work, Such reinforcement is tremendously important in the present 
apathetic period, for initial stimulation is necessary for participation at 
this stage. Integrating his functions with the intellectual leadership can 
give the charismatic leader better perspective of the broader group 
orientation, so that he can communicate these aims more meaningfully. 
As a by-product, his interaction with the intellectual leader will give the 
latter a greater emotional understanding of the daily concrete problems 
of group activity. 

Channelization. The charismatic leader can direct participation 
toward group goals instead of stimulating a diffuse excitement. He has 
to stimulate members to be creative and productive in the working-out 
stage, so that the participation he engenders is not of a static, “carrying- 
out” variety. The channeling should lead to the development of means 
and ends and the active growth of members, since functional, productive 
participation, not formal activity, is the desired outcome. On the other 
hand, the charismatic leader can be actually harmful to membership 
morale, if mechanisms for the expression of the members’ enthusiasm and 
action potential are not provided. Leadership in general should make 
sure that the enthusiasm of the members is not blocked by the absence 
of means for expression. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL LEADER 


The organizational leader (e.g., Donald Nelson) is concerned with 
the day-to-day functioning of the administrative, technical processes 
of organizational activity. In our culture the organizational leader is 
especially prone to judge his success by pragmatic criteria, and his role 
has probably been more distorted than that of any of the other types. 
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Typically, he utilizes various superficial indices of success, such as speed 
and quantity. His concern is primarily with formal organization, in 
regard to which he has a mysterious, compelling “know-how.” This em- 
phasis often causes him to lose sight of the purpose of an undertaking, as 
he sanctifies the use of certain specified means. Action and the effect of 
action are, to him, often one and the same. 

Conceiving of himself as an “executor” of action, he emphasizes 
“carrying out a job.” He underestimates the role of discussion and think- 
ing (“We don’t have time for that!”) and he frequently has a strong 
anti-intellectual bent. This type of leader, with his tremendous emphasis 
on getting something done, drives members to action; he pressures them 
into rigidly following the established formal (hack) procedures, which 
emanate from his organizational “know-how.” The action which results 
is, of course, static and unsatisfying. Naturally, the members have little 
or no incentive to perform the technically necessary jobs of the group; 
it is not surprising, therefore, that the organizational leader often pro- 
tests that he “does all the work.” 

Redefined in a positive way, the most important function of an 
administrative leader in a participation-deficient group is to im- 
prove planning and the development of functional means. Generally, the 
organizational leader can be most useful in the processes of analyzing, 
planning, and integrating. Ideally, he can contribute greatly to the human 
efficiency of group and organizational activity if he avoids the pragmatic 
“mechanical efficiency” prescribed by the culture. 

To overcome his lack of sensitivity to the members, the administra- 
tive leader would do well to adopt a system of two-way communication 
to insure greater awareness of the feelings and abilities of the group 
membership. The typical organizational leader responds more easily to 
a few people, such as informal leaders, than to the whole group. By 
developing a close relationship with informal leaders, he can begin to 
develop emotional relationships with the group as a whole. An important 
function of the organizational leader should be to encourage potential 
informal leaders; he should not, however, attempt to fit informal leaders 
into the mold of the organizational type, nor choose new leaders on the 
basis of this image. 

To curb the organizational leader’s over-concern with formal participa- 
tion, a closer integration with the intellectual leader is advisable. The 
expert’s theoretical orientation may stimulate the other’s interest in the 
broader goals, so that he may begin to question his formal means, paving 
the way for the emergence of more functional means. This interaction 
between the intellectual and the organizational leader will narrow the 
gap between the daily, concrete means of the organizational leader and 
the far more general perspective of the intellectual, producing a more 
integrated over-all strategy. 

Some well-known organizational. leaders are George Marshall, Clement 
Atlee, James A. Farley, and William Green. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL LEADER 


The intellectual or expert type of leader, (e.g., Harold Laski), is a 
key figure in an effective organization: able to provide perspective, 
especially in the interpretation of less immediate goals, he can see with 
a minimum of bias the relationship of various aspects of a problem. 
Adept at the definition and discussion stages of participation, he is un- 
fortunately often quite inadequate at the “working out” stage. 

One major drawback hampers the work and weakens the ability of 
the American intellectual to develop participation among people: like 
the organizational leader he does not share, or respond sensitively to, 
the daily feelings of the members. He can only perceive the group’s 
objective needs, since he rarely feels the members’ unarticulated subjec- 
tive attitudes to the group goals and to their own problems. Consequently, 
he seldom has deep rapport with the membership. Characteristically, the 
intellectual leader’s understanding of group goals is based on minimal 
personal experience; consequently, he fails to communicate readily with 
the membership, relying, as he often does, on the cold, formal terminology 
of the academic or legal world. 

The intellectual’s global and idealistic statements (which are among 
the central components from which the cultural stereotype of the intellec- 
tual leader is derived) result from his individualistic separation from 
people and his culturally prescribed suppression of emotion. Typically, 
his use of high sounding statements and declarations fails to produce 
participation; anarchic workers, especially, often do not know what he 
is talking about. It is not surprising, therefore, that the intellectual plays 
such a piddling role in American organizations. All too often he is used 
either for specific research or as a prestige symbol on the organization’s 
stationery or speaking platforms. Consequently, many intellectuals, not 
content with their token intellectual role, are out to “prove” themselves 
and frequently they turn to detailed organizational work as a compromise 
solution. Genuine participation by the intellectual would require that he 
think in the process of acting, thereby making a positive contribution 
in the “working out” stage. Unfortunately, he often works and thinks 
as atomistically and uncreatively as the typical formal participant, with- 
out contributing his real intellectual abilities to the group needs. 

A functional intellectual role embodies an interpretation of ideas and 
of action, and of the interrelation of these. For this satisfying integration 
to become a reality, the intellectual must be an organic part of the group 
instead of a sporadic consultant. He needs to continuously interact with 
other group members, especially in the “working out” stage. Closer rela- 
tionships with the charismatic and informal leaders, who are more directly 
and more emotionally related to the group, are crucial for increasing the 
expert’s sensitivity, sharpening his broad perspective, and reducing his 
over-abstractness. 

Various intellectual leaders who have been connected with action 
groups are Laski, Cord Meyer, Jr., Tugwell, Paul Douglas. W. E. B. 
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DuBois, Einstein, Niebuhr, Nehru, and Jefferson. Professor Laski has 
actively enunciated and elaborated the broad goals of the British Labor 
Party. He has provided theoretical rationales for the program of his 
party. Nehru has given ideological direction to a significant democratic 
movement. 

The intellectual leader can contribute to the participation of the group 
only by combining his overall perspective with the specific feelings of the 
group members. His interpretive functions are most constructive only 
when they are derived from, and tested by, group experience. 


Tue INFORMAL LEADER 


The role.of the informal leader, often a non-office holding person who 
is close to the rank-and-file and is an unobtrusive grass roots opinion 
leader, has been not so much distorted as it has been neglected or un- 
defined. (Many images of Lincoln—receiving people informally in the 
White House, his anecdotal way of communicating to people, his sim- 
plicity, etc—are characteristic of what we mean by the informal leader). 

When the informal leader is recognized as a leader, he is, typically, 
directed into one of the other leadership roles and forced to attempt 
activities alien to his personality and values. More often, he is not even 
recognized as a leader because of his inarticulateness, his closeness to the 
membership, his lack of individualism or driving ambition. — 

The special leadership contribution of the informal leader lies in his 
acute sensitivity to the feelings of the members and his ability to work 
with people in a warm, flexible way. Actually, he is an anarchic partici- 
pant with deep insight, and his most crucial limitation stems from his 
inability to abstract. This defect leaves him fairly static, for though he 
responds well to what is in the present situation, he sees little beyond 
the concrete. This tendency is particularly reinforced by his characteris- 
tic failure to recognize himself as a leader. He tends to accept the cul- 
tural conception of the leader-as-father-figure (dynamic, verbal, godlike), 
and he cannot therefore envision himself as fitting the role as defined. 

In order to have the members and other leaders really appreciate 
the value of the informal leader, it is necessary for the entire cultural 
conception of what a leader should be to be redefined in terms of the 
following basic tenets: (1) leaders are regular people, not one-man 
dynamos who know all the answers and do all the work; (2) leadership 
is developed; people aren’t born with a mysterious leadership ability; 
(3) people who like to work with and are sensitive to other people are 
the best potential leaders; and (4) good leaders don’t need to keep up 
a'front of always being poised, independent, and decisive. If leadership 
is understood in these terms, informal leaders will not be forced into other 
molds which they cannot easily fill and which prevent them from making 
the most of their own special functions. 

The primary function of the informal leader relates to communication. 
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Because of his emotional responsiveness (he is keenly sensitive to the 
various shades of other people’s feelings and to subtle changes in their 
responses), he is able to communicate to other leaders the desires of the 
members, as well as their probable reactions to the ideas and proposals 
of the leadership. Often, the informal leader can predict the elements 
in a plan which will appeal the least (or most) to grass roots people (the 
“barometer” function). Informal opinion leaders are also excellent in 
ferreting out the new ideas of the rank-and-file, and they can pass these 
along to those centralized leaders in national organizations who are not 
in face-to-face contact with the local membership. Finally, informal lead- 
ers help adapt the broad plans for more effective local action. These 
functions are the core of two-way communication. 

By and large, the informal leader has been passed by in our culture, 
which looks to the articulate, self-confident individual for guidance and 
direction. Hence the student of leadership experiences difficulty in citing 
models of this type, a fact which reflects the dominant cultural ideal. The 
image of informality is connected with the name of Lincoln, the relaxed 
personality of Will Rogers, Bing Crosby, and Ernie Pyle. It was the 
genius of Rogers to have always maintained human, personal contact 
with the people and to have expressed their hopes and sentiments. Re- 
sponsive to others, sensitive to their feelings, this type of person is poten- 
tially a superb democratic action group leader. 


LEADERSHIP THERAPY 


The basis for change in leadership patterns depends to a large extent 
on the counter trends which already exist. One of the more important 
grounds for hope lies in the ambivalence of large numbers of people 
towards leadership. Krech and Crutchfield point out that many people 
deeply distrust leadership. This attitude represents an unmistakable 
antagonism to the usual conception of leaders as superior, dominating 
figures. The ambivalence toward this kind of leader is demonstrated in 
the conflict between the desire for dependence upon an all-powerful leader 
and the widely held belief that power corrupts, i.e., that when the leader 
becomes powerful he will misuse power and betray his people.‘ Cynicism 
toward leadership does not appear to be directed toward leadership per se, 
but toward those culturally produced aspects of leadership which empha- 
size individualistic dominance. Anarchic workers especially reject manipu- 
lative leadership behavior. A parallel cultural trend of less significance is 
anti-expertism. A striking example is the public’s overwhelmingly nega- 
tive reaction to the 1948 Presidential predictions of the public opinion 
polls. The tremendous pleasure with which almost everyone attacked the 
pollsters points to the strong ambivalence toward the very same experts 
who a few days earlier were accepted as infallible. 

*Krech, D. & Crutchfield, R. S., Theory and Problems of Social Psychology. New 


York: McGraw-Hill, 1948, Chap. XI. 
“Myrdal, G., op. cit., Ch. 33. 
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Another potential basis for change stems from the fundamental 
American values relating to the common man and the underdog. The 
tradition of Jackson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt shows clearly that the 
American people are ready to reward leaders who are sensitive to the 
common man and who do not emphasize dominance and power over him. 
There seems to be a strong desire for more informal leaders, who are in- 
clined to have a greater identification with the underdog. People like to 
see informal leaders accept leadership roles without giving up any of their 
warm, informal characteristics. The popular image of Lincoln symboli- 
cally expresses this positive attitude toward leadership. It is especially 
important, then, to emphasize a clearer definition of informal leadership 
in order to remove it from its present residual role. 

Finally, in considering positive factors in leadership therapy, the con- 
flicts within the leader himself cannot be ignored. Many a leader has 
adopted, with mixed feelings, formal practices which he believes are neces- 
sary for carrying out his role. He accepts these norms because he feels 
insecure and threatened in his position. He is continually judged by 
those above him in the hierarchy, the cultural conception assumes that 
the leader is entirely responsible for the group, and new functional forms 
have not been worked out for ready use. He uses formal pragmatic meth- 
ods because they appear to be functional. If their dysfunctional elements 
can be shown to him, there is a strong possibility that he will accept a 
redefinition of his role which is more consistent with his feelings for 
people. 

Additional conditions for his accepting a new role are: he must learn, 
not only theoretically but in practice, that the new role will work; he 
must acquire new standards for judging the success of the role, because 
the old formal, pragmatic criteria are not adequate measures of function- 
ality; the group structure must be changed so that the continuous threat- 
ening pressures which result in formalism will be relieved; the group as a 
whole has to accept and understand his new role in order to produce the 
reinforcement necessary for the change. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS 


This issue of the Journal of Social Issues is a group product of the 
Citizens’ Social Research Council of 618 West 136th Street, New York 
City. The goals of this group are twofold: to improve democratic action 
(especially in community and trade union groups) and to develop theories 
of social action and change. The organization, in its fourth year, is made 
up of sociologists, psychologists, economists, and writers, all of whom 
contribute to the activities on a voluntary basis. The activities of the 
group include conducting leadership training workshops for community, 
interracial, trade union, fraternal, and political groups; sponsoring forums 
on social issues and techniques including workshops on role playing; and 
working directly in a variety of community groups. Formerly they pub- 
lished Ideas for Action. Their research includes a comprehensive report 
by Alpert on the differential psychology of social classes, a content analysis 
of trade union papers by Bellin and Rosenberg, and an intensive interview 
study by Riessman, Rosenberg, and Bellin of working class and middle 
class reactions to leadership and group factors. The last study has been 
focused on testing some of the hypotheses about participation proposed in 
this issue of the Journal. The group has the firm belief that the social 
scientist should play an integral role in action groups rather than a con- 
sultant role and that he can fully develop only by becoming involved in — 
the action work and by relating himself emotionally to other members of — 
the group. 


The Editors 


Frank Riessman, Jr. teaches psychology at Rutgers University. For- 
merly he taught at N.Y.U. He is a former Social Science Research fellow 
and held a Columbia University fellowship in sociology in 1946 He has 
also acted as veteran’s counselor, Queens College; and school psychologist, 
Columbia Grammar School. 


S. M. Miller teaches labor economics and monetary theory at Rutgers 
University. He served as Assistant Regional Economist for the Federal 
Public Housing Authority in 1946-1947, specializing in community sur- 
veys. He has also done research work at the National Bureau of Economic 
Research and has acted as Executive Director of the Installment Dealer’s 
Association of Greater New York. He has an M.A. in economics from 
Columbia University and an M.A. in economics and social institutions 
from Princeton. 


Contributors 


Burt Alpert is working for the Ph.D. in sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has taken graduate work in psychology at the New School 
for Social Research and held a fellowship in psychology at C.C.N.Y. 


Patricia A. Smith has a B.A. from Vanderbilt University and is doing 
graduate work in clinical psychology at C.C.N.Y. She was formerly at the 
Caroline Zachry Institute of Human Development and served as assistant 
editor of Good Housekeeping magazine for two years. 


Morris Rosenberg holds an M.A. from Columbia University and 
studied psychology at the New School for Social Research. He is working 
toward the Ph.D. in sociology at Columbia University and is current 
holder of the Gilder Fellowship. 


Seymour Bellin teaches economics, Rutgers University Extension, and 
has an M.A. in economics from Columbia University. He had a French 
Government scholarship to study at the Sorbonne University of Paris, 
1945-1946. At present he is working toward his doctorate in sociology. 


Sol Levine teaches sociology and psychology at Ann Reno Institute, 
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